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WHAT WILL CONGRESS DO? 


HE new Congress is indeed new. In 
Tie Senate one looks in vain for the 

familiar faces of Chamberlain, of 
Oregon; Thomas, of Colorado; Phelan, 
of California; and Hoke Smith, of Geor- 
gia. From the House Champ Clark has 
gone forever; the most striking addi- 
tions to its membership are noted in ex- 
Senator Burton, of Ohio—one welcome 
instance where, due to the recent elec- 
tion, a veteran has not given place to a 
fledgeling—and Miss Alice Robertson, of 
Oklahoma, the one woman member. 

The Sixty-seventh Congress convened 
on April 11. It differs in four respects 
from recent Congresses: 

First, in its 96 Senators and 435 Rep- 
resentatives there is a Republican ma- 
sority of 22 in the Senate and 170 in the 
House—a rather topheavy control. 

Second, for the first time in some 
years Congress and the President belong 
to the same party. . 

Third, the President is the first Sena- 
tor ever elected to that office, and there- 
fore, it is assumed, has naturally more 
sympathy than his predecessors have 
had with the assertions by Congress of 
its own dignity in its relations with the 
Executive. There should, as a conse- 
quence, be greater co-ordination between 
the legislative and executive depart- 
ments of our Government ‘than has been 
lately the case. 

Fourth, perhaps no Congress has ever 
come into being ‘having to accept so 
large a legacy of vetoed or partially en- 
acted measures from a preceding Con- 
gress. These include the Army and 
Navy appropriations, the Budget Bill, 
the Emergency Tariff and other farm 
relief legislation, the Immigration Reap- 
portionment, and Separate Air Depart- 
ment Bills, the measures providing for 
lederal co-operation with the States 
in education, reforestation, and road- 
building as well as the resoluiions look- 
ing towards a declaration of peace and 
towards international disarmament. 
Under-an agreement reached near the 
close of the Sixty-sixth Congress, con- 
sideration of the ‘Colombian Treaty takes 
precedence of all Senate business during 
the first week of the present session. 

Of the new bills introduced, the one 
calling forth most comment appropri- 
ately deals with the chief subject before 
Congress—taxation reform. This the 
bill would accomplish by providing a 
ohne per cent tax on sales of all kinds. 
Such a tax would raise sufficient rev- 
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enue, it is estimated, to allow for the 
reduction of the normal income tax from 
four to two per cent; for a change in 
surtaxes so that they would not oppress 
people of moderate income; finally, for 
a repeal of the excess profits tax and a 
number of special excise taxes. Next in 
popular interest are the biils providing 
for daylight saving, for the reclassifica- 
tion of Government employees, for the 
refunding of tolls on vessels of the 
United States using the Panama Canal, 
for authorizing Cabinet members to sit 
as members of the Senate and House, 
and the proposal of a Constitutional 
amendment fixing January 1 as the date 
when Presidential and Congressional 
terms of office shall begin. Several in- 
vestigations are expected to be ordered, 
the most important being an inquiry 
into the railway situation. 

The Senate of the Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress was organized March 4; on that 
day it approved the Cabinet appoint- 
ments and, after approving others, ad- 
journed some days later. The House 
organized on April 11. Speaker Gillctt 
was re-elected, receiving the full Repub- 
lican vote. He has been an able Speaker. 
Incidentally, he has served continuously 
longer in the House than has any other 
member. 


PRESIDENT HARDING’S FIRST 
MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 

NLY incomplete reports of President 

Harding’s first Message to Congress 
are available as this issue of The Outlook 
goes to press. Extended comment at 
this time is therefore impossible. It is 
clear, however, that what he _ has 
termed “normalcy” is uppermost in his 
mind as the object to be obtained, not 
only in domestic conditions and in for- 
eign relations, but also in the mind of 
the people. 

Contrary to very general expectations, 

the President *placed in the most em- 
phatic position of his Message, not the 


‘foreign problems of the country, but its 


domestic situation. 

He insists on the importance of keep- 
ing expenditure within income. He 
recognizes as the most dangerous phase 
of government to-day the growth of pub- 
lic indebtedness extending from the Na- 
tion at large to the smallest political 
subdivision. He thinks, however, that 
the needs of the Nation will call ‘for 
receipts from taxation amounting dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1922-3 to at least four 
billion dollars. He urges a prompt re- 


vision of the internal laws, including 
the repeal of the excess ‘profits tax. 

He urges the establishment of a De- 
partment of Public Welfare and dis- 
cusses other domestic problems. 

On foreign relations the President’s 
Message deals with three important prob- 
lems—the resumption of a state of peace 
in this country, the world association of 
nations, and disarmament. On these 
three subjects. the three following sen- 
tences state tersely his positien: 

To establish the state of technical 
peace without further delay, I should 
approve a declaratory resolution by 
Congress to that effect, with the quali- 
fications essential to protect all our 
rights. 

In rejecting the League Covenant, 
we make no surrender of our hope 
and aim for an association to promote 
peace, in which we would most heart- 
ily join. 

We are ready to co-operate with 
other nations to approximate dis- 
armament, but merest prudence for- 
bids that we disarm alone. 

We reserve editoriat discussion of 
President Harding’s message for an- 
other issue of The Outlook. 


GETTING AT THE ROOT OF THE 
EX-SERVICE MAN’S TROUBLES 

CREDIT mark can be chalked up for 
A the Harding Administration be- 
cause of the promptness with which it 
acted in its effort to untangle the con- 
fused affairs of our ex-service men. 
Promptly after his inauguration, Presi- 
dent Harding appointed Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Charles G. Dawes as chairman of a 
Committee for Disabled Soldiers. Other 
members of the Committee included 
Colonel F. W. Galbraith, National Com- 
mander of the American Legion; Thomas 
W. Miller, Alien Property Custodian; 
Colonel Milton J. Foreman; Mrs. Henry 
A. Rea, of Pittsburgh; and Miss Mabel 
Boardman, of Washington. This Com- 
mittee has already reported to the 
President; and its recommendations, 
although we have seen only a summary 
of this report, appear to be very closely 
in accord with the recommendations of 
the Legion and the Joint Committee for 
Aid to Disabled Veterans, which The 
Outlook discussed in its issue of Janu- 
ary 26. 

The fundamental demand of the 
Dawes Committee, of the Joint Commit- 
tee, and of the Legion, is for the centrali- 
zation of authority over all the agencies 
engaged in caring for the veterans. The 
Dawes Committee, like the two non- 
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Governmental organizations, also recom- 
mends the decentralization of the War 
Risk Bureau in order that agencies may 
be established in various parts of the 
country which will permit the Bureau 
to go to the soldier rather than require 
the soldier to go to the Bureau. The 
Dawes Committee also asks for the es- 
tablishment of a permanent and continu- 
ing hospital programme and the appro- 
priation of sufficient funds for this 
purpose. 

Now it should be the immediate effort 
of Congress to carry these fundamental 
recommendations into the promptest 
effect. 


SAVE THE CENTERS 

ONGRESS appropriated money for an 
? army of 175,000 men. This cut in 
the size of the Army naturally meant a 
suspension of all recruiting activities. 
Doubtless almost all those who paid any 
attention at all to this announcement de- 
cided that the cut represented wise 
economy and passed on to the next item 
of interest. The fact that the cut may 
have been both wise and necessary, how- 
ever, does not end the need for discuss- 
ing the manner in which it was made. 

The cessation of recruiting means 
that by June 30 of this year all Recruit 
Educational Centers established by the 
Army since the war will go out of 
existence. Readers of The Outlook know 
that these Recruit Educational Centers 
represent the greatest contribution 
which the Army has made towards help- 
ing the movement of Americanization, 
that they constitute one of the Army’s 
chief justifications for existence as a 
peace-time institution. 

These Centers have taken illiterate 
native-born Americans, non- English- 
speaking aliens, and turned them into 
disciplined, efficient soldiers and intelli- 
gently patriotic American citizens. 
These Centers have schooled men in 
American history and American ideals. 
They have been worth all they cost as 
educational institutions entirely aside 
from their value as military assets. 

If the Army is to be permanently re- 
duced to 175,000 men, the reduction 
should not be made at the cost of wiping 
these schools out of existence. If neces- 
sary, the Army should be authorized to 
enlist annually 10,000 illiterates and 
non-English-speaking men, and at the 
same time discharge a similar number 
of trained soldiers into a reserve. Ten 
thousand men a year would give the 
Army enough material to keep these 
schools in operation. 

The Recruit Educational Centers are 
not only valuable as educational insti- 
tutions for the training for citizenship, 
but they are a military asset of two- 
fold value. They are valuable not only 
because they draw upon a reservoir of 
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strength untouched prior to the war, 
but also because they are a constant 
stimulus and inspiration to the officers 
charged with their development and 
maintenance. There is little danger of 
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a West Pointer, a member of the General 

Staffz, and the officer largely responsible for 

the creation of the Recruit Educational Cen- 

ters. He is also the creator of the Cadence 

System of Close Order Drill, which has been 

widely used with astonishing results in the 
training of raw troops 


Prussianism among army officers who 


can conduct and comprehend the work 
of those schools. 


PEONAGE AND MURDER 
ew horror of the accounts of the mur- 
der of several Negroes—the number 
is placed as high as eleven—on a farm 
twenty miles from Covington, in Geor- 
gia, has attracted public attention to 
the general question of so-called “peon- 
age” in the South. However bad the 
practice under the laws of Georgia and 
other Southern States may be, it need 
hardly be pointed out that atrocious 
wholesale murder is not one of the 
necessary results of peonage. It is true, 
however, if the facts are as stated by 
the public press, that the brutal and 
sickening murder of these Negroes had 
its inception in an effort on the part of 
the white men carrying on a farm under 
forced labor conditions to conceal from 
Federal agents illegal acts they had 
committed against these very peonage 
laws. 

Strictly speaking, the word “peonage’”’ 
means the “illegal holding of a man in 
personal bondage for debt.” Practically 
speaking, the peonage practiced in the 
South does not conform to this defini- 


tion. It is a very common occurr:nce 
under the law for a Negro convictei in 
court of some offense to be bailed out, 
or to have his fine paid by some wiit« 
man who has no connection whatever 
with the charges against the Negro, on 
the undertaking that the Negro siall 
work out, as the phrase goes, ihe 
amount paid on his account. Theor-ti- 
cally, the Negro is a free agent; he need 
not accept the arrangement, and, if he 
does, he must give his written consent 
to it. Practically, however, the Nevro 
has little choice; the only alternative 
is for him to serve out his sentence or 
await (if it is a bail case) trial under 
extremely disagreeable prison conditions, 

In many cases the system may work 
without great injustice. This is likely 
to be so where the Negro in question is 
handed over to a farmer in the vicinity 
in which he lives and the whole affair 
is local. The United States District At- 
torney for the section in Georgia where 
this crime is alleged to have taken place 
is quoted as saying that on this farm 
“city Negroes from stockaccs were used,” 
but that also there have been many cum- 
plaints about smaller farms. It is natural 
enough that where men are held in such 
semi-servitude disputes will arise between 
the employers, who have a tendency to 
claim that the Negro is shirking work 
and is not fairly living up to the agree- 
ment, and the Negroes, who claim that 
they are overworked, underfed, confined 
in stockades, and sometimes heid un lei 
actual duress after (as they hold) they 
have worked out their freedom. The 
Governor of Georgia is quoted as say- 
ing: “After some communities in Geor- 
gia have driven away their farm labor 
and driven away their farm loans, they 
will have an opportunity to sit down 
and think over calmly whether it pays 
to deal justly with the Negro.” 

One thing is perfectly evident. It is 
that if such laws are to exist it is the 
plain duty of the State or local com- 
munity to keep a watchful eye on the 
manner in which this kind of “peonage” 
agreement is carried out. There should 
be a most thorough system of inspection 
of all farms and industries where Ne- 
groes are put out to labor in this fash- 
ion. There may be an open question as 
to the desirability or utter wrongness of 
the system, but whatever view is talen 
as to that, it is simple humanity to pre 
vent abuses under the law and viola- 
tions of the law. Such an occurrence as 
these cold-blooded murders ought not 
to be possible in any civilized community. 

In the present instance the Georgia 
authorities acted swiftly. The wiiite 
man accused of these crimes was brought 
promptly to trial. The jury broug!it iP 
a verdict of guilty with a recommenda: 
tion of mercy, which automatically 
requires a sentence of life imprison- 
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“N-NOT FOR ME!” 


l’rom Mis. Patterson Miller, Russellville, Tenn. 


Williams in the Indianapolis News 
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MAD DOG! MAD DOG!! 
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rom G. C. Fosdick, Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE TROUBLE WITH FRITZ— 


Still stud;ing the Allies through his favorite antiquated, pre- 
war, out of date, out of focus telescope 


Irom R. B. Ross, Jr., Westmount, Quebec 


From the Indianapolis News 
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TE.YING TO COME BACK IN AN OLD ACT 
From M. Fi. Helphinstine, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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ment. Governor Dorsey, of Georgia, has 
stated that this recommendation met with 
widespread disapproval throughout his 
State and that if the accused were guilty 
he should be hanged. Other indictments 
against the accused farmer are still 
awaiting trial, and it is possible that 
the extreme penalty may yet be applied. 
Peonage, according to Governor Dorsey, 
exists in three or four of the one hun- 
dred and fifty-six counties of Georgia, 
and in these counties the local authori- 
ties are working in co-operation with 
the Federal agents towards the elimina- 
tion of this evil. 


HERRICK SUCCESSOR 
TO HERRICK 

yron T. Herrick, it is announced, 
M is President Harding’s choice as 
Ambassador to France. 

The other night, at a dinner given by 
the American Committee fort Devastated 
France, ex-Premier Viviani described 
the anxiety of the Germans in Paris at 
the outbreak of the World War and, in 
particular, the German Ambassador’s 
appeal to Mr. Herrick, then American 
Ambassador, for permission to raise the 
American flag over the German Embassy 
alongside the German ensign. The re- 
quest met with instant refusal. But the 
Germans and Austrians in Paris were 
glad to have a man of Mr. Herrick’s 
fiber take over their affairs, as then be- 
came our duty, on the severance of re- 
lations between Germany and France. 

Mr. Herrick already had a great bur- 
den to bear in the task of caring for the 
eight thousand Americans then in Paris. 
A man of prevision, he had, the month 
before the outbreak of war, commu- 
nicated with our Government regarding 
the transportation of the many Amer- 
icans who, he foresaw, would be unable 
to escape from the scene of war. He 
secured transportation and, what is 
more, financial accommodation—for in 
the crisis the banks were able to pay put 
a fraction of the letters of credit and 
travelers’ checks. Long a banker, Mr. 
Herrick secured this accommedation by 
a simple banking proposition. The 
French Government had to make im- 
mediate war purchases in America. Our 
Ambassador induced the Government to 
deposit $6,000,000 for such purchases on 


account with American bankers in 
Paris. The Government did so, at the 


rate of five francs to the dollar; later 
the Government increased the amount 
to $18,000,000. The American bankers 
in Paris, alarmed, put their safes in the 
Embassy cellar. The result of Mr. Her- 


rick’s transaction was that American let- 
ters and checks were paid not only in 
France but also in Switzerland, Italy, 
and Spain. 

In this country a Democratic Admin- 
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istration had already come into power, 
but, fortunately, the Republican Ambas- 
sador, appointed by President Taft, was 
allowed to remain in official station at 
Paris for the time being. Mr. Herrick 
had exactly the ability and experience 
needed to cope with the situation. Not 
only had he known how to manage the 
American colony and the German colony, 
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MYRON T. HERRICK, AMBASSADOR TO 
FRANCE 


he knew how to manage the French; 
and we are not surprised to read ex- 
President Poincaré’s: welcome to Presi- 
dent Harding’s appointment of Mr. Her- 
rick to be again Ambassador to France. 
Within two months after the war broke 
out the French Government and the 
foreign diplomats had fled to Bordeaux. 
Mr. Herrick, who had already estab- 
lished himself in the affections of the 
French, remained in Paris, thus emulat- 
ing Elihu Washburne’s fine example in 
1871, 
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PRESIDENT POINCARE AND 
AMBASSADOR HERRICK 
RayMonpD Porncare, then President, 
ebefore leaving Paris, expressed to 
Mr. Herrick his deep appreciation of such 
bravery. Mr. Herrick told the Pregj. 


dent that, while the French Government | 


held legal title to the art treasures of 


Paris, they really belonged to the whole ] 
world, and so a foreign ambassador | 


would certainly be entitled to protect 
them in every possible way. Mr. Her. 
rick added that he believed America 
would be a restraining influence on the 
invader from violating international 
law, and that the American Ambassa- 
dor’s presence might also have a steady. 
ing influence on the remaining popula- 
tion in Paris. Some 1,259,000 persons 
had fled during the preceding forty-eight 
hours. It did have such influence. 

M. Poincaré adds: “In the delicate 
negotiations now to be conducted with 
the United States Mr. Herrick will be 
our witness and guaranty.” He will in- 
deed. As in the former exigency, so Mr. 
Herrick brings ideal attainments to the 
present situation. Courteous, discreet, 
wise, shrewd, energetic, persistent, he 
will bring reassurance to a people who 
have been somewhat disillusionized with 
regard to America. In M. Poincaré’s 
words, “As President Wilson forgot 
there was an American Senate, we 
thought ourselves entitled to do likewise. 
Rather late we have awakened from our 
long dream. Practically everything has 
to be done over again.” 

The proposed Anglo-Americo-French 
Treaty to protect France against any 
recurrence of a German attack still slum- 
bers in the Senate. The French with- 
jrew from their expected Rhine frontier, 
recommended by Foch and other mili- 
tary experts, trusting in American and 
British promises concerning this Treaty 
as an offset to that frontier. We have 
given France neither the Treaty nor 
any substitute. Mr. Herrick has the ad- 
vantage of combining with his strong 
sense of American independence a sym 
pathetic understanding of this situation 
and the consequent French point of view. 


A QUARTER OF A CENTURY TO 
CUT A FIFTH OF A SECOND 
RACK records are closely approach- 
, the limits of human achievement. 
This is particularly true in the case of 
the dashes. It seems a great cieal more 
reasonable to believe that the marks set 
by the great English runner, A. Shrubb, 
who holds every record from one to ten 
miles, will be appreciably cut down than 
that the present time for the hundred 
yard dash will be shaved a fraction of 4 
second. 
A runner has appeared on the Pacifi¢ 
coast, however, an athlete of the Uni 
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CHARLES PADDOCK 


of the University of California, who broke the 
record for two hundred and twenty yards at a 


| meet in Berkeley, Cal., on Saturday, March 26. 


The old record was 211-5. Paddock broke the 


tape in 21 


versity of Southern California, who has 
cut a fifth of a second from the world’s 
record for the 220-yard dash. The pre- 
vious record was established by B. J. 
Wefers in 1896, who ran the distance in 
211-5 seconds. The present record 
holder, Charles Paddock, has not only 
broken this record, but he has also 
tied the record of 93-5 seconds for the 
100-yard dash, which has stood since it 
was established by D. J. Kelly in 1906. 
Will California’s phenomenal runner be 
able to lower this mark? 


DISTINGUISHED JEWISH 
VISITORS 
_ propaganda for the repatriation 
of Palestine by the Jews has received 
notable impetus in America by the ar- 
rival here of two distinguished leaders 
n the movement—Dr. Albert Einstein 
knd Professor Chaim Weizmann. 

Dr. Einstein, a citizen of Switzerland, 
S the famous protagonist of what is 
mown as “Relativity’—a scientific the- 
ry of space and time as applied to 
physies, astronomy, and mathematics. 
Dr. Kinstein first became interested in 
his theory, he says, through the ques- 
ion of the distribution and expansion 
if light in space. His theory, he adds, 
> a step in the further development of 
he Newtonian theory. 

Professor Weizmann is the discoverer 
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of trinitrotoluol, the explosive commonly 
known as TNT. During the war he was 
the head of the British Admiralty labora- 
tories. He is President of the Zionist 
World Organization. 

These eminent Jews are here primarily 
to get financial aid and encouragement 
for the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. 
In 1914 a site was purchased on the 
Mount of Olives. In 1918 Dr. Weizmann 
laid the foundation stone of the first 
building. Another building has now 
been purchased. The library already 
numbers some thirty thousand volumes, 
and is rapidly growing. The traditional 
respect for knowledge which the Jews 
have always maintained makes this 
starting of a university of their own a 
matter of peculiar pride to them, but 
the fact that it is located in Jerusalem 
is of course a special impulse towards 
the expression of Hebrew genius. May 
the ideal be realized of a university 
which shall play its part as interpreter 
between the Eastern and Western 
worlds! 


IRELAND’S DISTRESSFUL STATE 
N and out of Parliament there is.urged 
I a new and definite British plan of 
action in Ireland. When a partisan 
body such as the Committee of One 
Hundred in America declares that “the 
Imperial British army in Ireland has 
been guilty of proved excesses not in- 
comparable in degree and kind with 
those alleged by the Bryce report on Pel- 
gium atrocities ,to have been committed 
by the Imperial German army,” every 
one recognizes exaggeration and heated 
rhetoric. But when Sir Horace Plunkett, 
usually a man of moderation, in a letter 
to the London “Times” says that “the 
responsible Ministers suppressed the 
truth in the Cork case, gave extravagant 
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explanations in regard to the creameries, 
and—worst of all—refused to give any 
satisfaction to public opinion outraged 
by the official lynchings of helpless. un- 
armed prisoners,” one feels that, no mat- 
ter what the provocation, the Govern- 
ment must lose no time in sternly re- 
pressing lawlessness. 

That the provocation for reprisals has 
been great indeed is shown by a state- 
ment given to the press in this country 
by the British Embassy in Washington, 
in reply to the report of the Committee 
of One Hundred. This statement says: 

The report of the Committee lays 

stress on so-called reprisals, and ig- 
nores the fact that before even the 
Irish propagandists suggested in Sep- 
tember, 1920, that reprisals were tak- 
ing place 92 policemen, 12 soldiers, 
and 23 civilians had been murdered in 
cold blood, and 159 policemen, 56 sol- 
diers, and 74 civilians wounded, in 
most cases without a chance of de- 
fending themselves. By the same 
date 1,200 buildings had been burned 
and wholly or partly destroyed. 

This is a terrible indictment against 
the murder methods of supporters of 
the Sinn Fein revolution. It is totally 
ignored in the remonstrance made by 
the American Committee for Relief in 
Ireland against other parts of this ap- 
parently official British statement, and 
especially against the statement that 
there is no need of American charity in 
Ireland. The Relief Committee declares 
that its work is purely humanitarian 
and non-political, and that “military and 
civil authorities in Ireland have again 
and again assured our representatives 
there that the situation calls for help 
from America.” It quotes tiie London 
“Times” as saying that the burning of 
the creameries and other devastation in 
Ireland amounts to many millions of 
pounds in value and says that British 
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aid in sufficient quantity is not forth- 
coming. The American Red Cross is 
contributing $100,000 from its reserve 
relief fund to Irish relief through the 
American Relief Committee. 

Americans are always ready to help 
the suffering of innocent people, and 
there is no doubt that in the fierce and 
too often lawless conflicts in Ireland 
large numbers of guiltless people have 
been thrown into distress. 


AN IMPERIAL HAUSFRAU 

ryvue story is told in Germany that 
ae one of the young princes was 
being prepared for confirmation and the 
divine intrusted with the task tried to 
impress upon the boy that all human 
beings were sinners, the little prince re- 
monstrated thus: 

“Papa may be a sinner, but mamma 
is not. I know she is not. She is an 
absolute saint.” 

The influence of the Empress Augusta 
Victoria, who has just died, at Doorn, 
Holland, upon her children is reputed 
to have been much greater than was 
their, father’s and their love for her 
very much greater. The Empress was 
essentially a woman of the home. As 
such she realized her husband’s epigram- 
matic characterization of what the per- 
fect woman’s: round of life should be. 
This was his famous doctrine of the 
five K’s: “Kirche, Kiiche, Kleider, Kin- 
der, und Kaiser” (church, kitchen, 
clothes, children, and Kaiser). One 
woman, on hearing this, remarked: “It 
is a wonder he didn’t put himself first.” 
While Augusta Victoria fulfilled the Em- 
peror’s ideals as to the German Haus- 
frau, she did more. She had tact in 
managing him. When he chose, he could 
himself be tactful; but in public he was 
frequently vain, bumptious and egotis- 
tical, even more frequently so in the 
home circle. For such a moody man 
Augusta Victoria was an admirable con- 
sort. 

She was born in 1858, the eldest 
daughter of the Grand Duke Frederick 
of Schleswig-Holstein. She lived to see 
some of the territory of that duchy re- 
vert to Denmark and she lived to see the 
prince whom she married in 1881 an 
exile in Holland, and their eldest son as 
well. 

It took all the Empress’s well-known 
religious fervor to carry her through the 
trials of her life. She had a mania for 
church building and provided many 
houses of worship in Berlin and other 
cities with her own money and that 
which she had collected herself. She 
was rather grimly the personification of 
virtue, and the gay Berliners found her 
dull and sectarian. But throughout Ger- 


many she was regarded as 2 model wife, 
mother, and home-maker, and as such 
she quickly won and always retained the 
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sincere affection of the whole people. 
They did not, however, regard her as 
possessing the attributes of royalty; 
certainly she did not*succeed so appro- 
priately to an Imperial crown as did her 
mother-in-law, the Empress Frederick. 
While the Emperor enjoyed his wife’s 
simplicity in her home life, when she 
appeared at Court his love for display 
made him desire that she should out- 
snine all other women. To this end he 
helped to provide her with, it is said, 
nearly two million dollars’ worth of 
jewelry, a collection, it is believed, 
second only to that of the Jate Empress 
of Russia. 

And now this German Imperial Haus- 
frau is dead, and her husband has to 
stay on the Dutch side of the border 
while her body is carried to Potsdam for 
burial. 

The announcement of Augusta Vic- 
toria’s death has been variously received 
in Germany. ‘“Freiheit,” the Indepen- 
dent Socialist organ, recorded it in three 
lines on the second page. On the other 
hand, the Conservative and Liberal pa- 
pers appeared with black mourning 
borders around the headline: “Our 
Kaiserin is dead.” 


A GREAT HISTORICAL PAINTER 
HE other day in Paris a regiment of 
y preteens a squadron of cavalry, and 
two batteries of artillery formed a mili- 
tary escort at the funeral of a painter. 
He must have been an unusual painter 
to have received such an unusual tribute. 
He was. The French Government thus 
distinguishes the last honors paid to 
very great men in French letters and 
art. We remember, for instance, the 
military escort at Victor Hugo’s funeral. 
In many respects Jean Paul Laurens 
was like Victor Hugo. The works of 
both men were cast in heroic mold. 
The same spirit inspired Hugo’s “Mis- 
érables” and his “Notre Dame de Paris” 
as Laurens’s “Death of Sainte-Geneviéve,” 
“The Excommunication of Robert the 
Pious,” “The Vengeance of Urban VI,” 
and “Waterloo.” These and _ other 
works gave to their creator the reputa- 
tion of being the most eminent histori- 
cal painter of his century. Hugo and 
Laurens had the same tendencies with 
regard to subject-matter; it must be 
dramatic, tragic, often gloomy and grue- 
some. They were alike in their devel- 
opment of their themes; spirited and 
powerful as it was, there were some- 
times deficiencies in treatment, particu- 
larly shown by Laurens’s lack of har- 
monious color. Both men were realists, 
and apparently exaggerated realists at 
that. To the accusation that Laurens 
overemphasized elements of horror and 
terror in his pictures, he would reply 
that they were no more terrifying than 
was the truth, and that his historical 
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scenes represented nothing not justly 
amplified by careful research and stiidy, 

Laurens was eighty-four years old, 
He belonged to the nineteenth ceniury 
rather than to ours, for it was in that 
century that most of his work was done, 
The most remarkable example of it in 
this country is his mural painting “Corn. 
wallis at Yorktown,” in the Baltimore 
Court House. 

Despite the militancy of most of his 
subject-matter, Laurens was a quiet, 
modest man, an ascetic and a recluse, 
He was not so much absorbed in his 
own work, however, as not always to be 
alive to every opportunity of welcoming 
and aiding any progress in art. He was 
specially helpful to three generations of 
American art students in Paris. Indeed, 
no one among French artists was better 
known as the friend of the foreigner. 


SEAMEN ASHORE 

HE American sailor aboard ship is 

better off than-he used to be. Under 
the Seamen’s Act, passed in 1915, his 
skill has been standardized, limits have 
been put upon continuous hours of ser- 
vice, and better conditions on shipboard 
have been provided. 

The sailors have also profited on 
shore. In cordial relationship with 
those two excellent organizations, the 
American Seamen’s Friend Society and 
the Seamen’s Church Institute, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association has 
started a chain of seaman’s services, be- 
ginning at New York City and ulti- 
mately to reach around the world, pro- 
viding decent living quarters, excellent 
food at a minimum price, mail and bank- 
ing facilities, a free employment bureau 
and social center. 

In the Brooklyn branch alone last 
year the attendance averaged over 800 
mena day. Between $15,000 and $20,000 
a month were “banked” by the men for 
safe-keeping. The branch conducts the 
largest free employment bureau in 
Greater New York; during the time 
when there is a brisk demand for labor 
it supplies some 3,000 men a month with 
jobs. The branch also runs a shop for 
the sale of standard supplies such as 
are in demand among seamen. This does 
away with one more evil which has 
always beset the seaman; for from time 
immemorial the unscrupulous merchants 
of the water-front have considered him 
their legitimate prey. Now through 
this Y shop he can get his supplies at 
prices which insure him value received. 
That decent living quarters are in de 
mand is proved by the fact that last year 
the Brooklyn branch turnedaway overten 
thousand men for lack of accommodat- 
ing space. A new building is necessary. 

The Manhattan branch of the Y 
Sailors’ Clubs was opened last December, 
and during the first month 8,250 seamen 
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visited it. Aside from the other Amer- 
ican branches, a similar work has been 
beg at Liverpool, London, Southamp- 
ton, Havre, Brest, Bordeaux, Antwerp, 
and iiavana. The need elsewhere is in- 


dicaied in a recent letter from Constan- 
tinopie: 
ir own American sailors, number- 
it five thousand, are coming into 
t] rotten city. There are a total 
of ven ships in the harbor, besides 
those in these waters. Last month 
th were more than 88,000 sailors 
h and twenty ships. If the Amer- 
ican sailors need help anywhere, they 


neel it here. On pay day they take 
the town and... join in a gay jam- 
boree that could hardly be equaled in 


the days of Sodom. 
Every one should support the Y pro- 


gramiue of sailors’ clubs versus the dive. 


MR. PIM PASSES BY 

r is strange how much trouble a 
| kindly old man who has no other 
thought in the world than to secure a 
perfectly harmless letter of introduction 
can cause in a well-regulated and peace- 
ful family. Of course the old.man did 
have a very treacherous memory, the 
daughter of the household a most uncon- 
ventional and spontaneous way of dis- 
cussing confidential family matters with 
casual passers-by, and the lady of the 
house had for a second husband a most 
estimable, but somewhat stuffy, Justice 
of the Peace, George Marden, who, if 
he lived in New England instead of Old, 
might have been described as distinctly 
‘sot in his ways.” Added to this, the 
lady’s first husband was a fraudulent 
promoter supposed to have been success- 
fully buried in Australia many years 
since. This is the fact which her step- 
confides to Mr. Pim, the 
elderly gentleman in search of a letter 
of introduction, within a very few min- 
utes after he enters the house. She 
also tells him the name of this first hus- 
most unusual name—a name 
has eluded our minds just as it 
eluded that of Mr. Pim. Rather, we 
should say, that later in the day (and 


‘ 


daughter 


band, a 
whicl 


} 
had 


the play) Mr. Pim forgetfully attaches 
this name to a story which he tells of 
an adventure which befell a fellow-pas- 
senger ona recent voyage from Australia. 


‘he J. P. and his wife are convinced 
her first husband is still alive. The 


J. P. is immensely shocked. His wife, 
cCouscious of no wrong-doing on her own 
pi is relatively unshaken. The pos- 
sibility of release from her present mar- 
r a release which she dces not in 


the least desire—opens to ner a vista of 
accomplishment to which she does not 
c] her eyes. There is the matter of 
n curtains for the “living-room, for 
i ince, curtains to which her husband 
ently objects; there is the matter of 
agreeable suitor for her step- 
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LAURA HOPE CREWES IN “MR. PIM PASSES BY” 
A. A. Milnes’s comedy produced by the Theatre Guild at the Henry Miller Theatre 


daughter’s hand, a suitor to whom her 
husband objects on*the ground that he 
is a Socialist, and an artist, to boot, who 
nsists upon painting square clouds when 
the J. P. believes ‘clouds to be round. 

How the wife of the J. P., in the per- 
son of Laura Hope Crewes, succeeds in 
untangling these and other difficulties 
of a similar domestic nature there is no 
space to tell here. Sufficient‘to say that 
when Mr. Pim passes in and out of the 
family circle for the last time, carrying 
his treacherous memory and his good in- 
tentions elsewhere, the family is firmly 
reunited and the curtains are safely 
hung. The curtains may be seen in 
process of preparation for this event in 
the accompanying illustration. 

The audience is quite as delighted 
with Mr. Milne’s ingenious comedy as 
is Mrs. George Marden (Laura Hope 
Crewes) with her new curtains. 


GEORGE HARRISON MIFFLIN 

r is fortunately easy to point out 
I many leaders in American business 
and industry who regard their life-work 
in the light of an art or a profession. 
It is the creative aspect of business 
which appeals to them. They approach 
their labor with a passion for achieve- 
ment and they do not measure that 


achievement, some opinion to the con- 
trary, wholly in terms of dollars and 
cents. 

Such a man was.George Harrison Mif- 
flin, head of the publishing house of 
Houghton Mifflin Company, who died in 
Boston on April 6. 

Mr. Mifflin was born in 1845; was 
graduated from Harvard in 1865. He 
entered the publishing field in 1867. He 
was associated in turn with the house 
of Hurd & Houghton, which became 
Houghton, Osgood & Co., and later 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., and, after the 
incorporation of that firm in 1908, Presi- 
dent of the Houghton Mifflin Company 
and the Riverside Press. 

At the time of his death Mr. Mifflin 
was accepted as the leader in his field 
of activity; and his title to leadership 
was acknowledged, not only because of 
the magnitude of the business of which 
he was the head, but also because his 
name had become synonymcus with the 
highest ideals and the best traditions 
in the book world of America. A book 
with Mr. Miffin was something more 
than a commodity. He felt the joy of 
an artist in the study of typography and 
format. The catalogue of his publish- 
ing house bears witness to the responsi- 
bility that Mr. Mifflin felt towards the 
profession of letters. He was the worthy 
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representative of a business tradition 
which has endured for nearly three- 
quarters of a century. 


GERMANY CALLED 
THE DANCE 
SHALL FRANCE PAY 
THE PIPER? 


ESOLATION in France is not the 
result of war. 

When the Germans began to 
overrun the northern part of France, 
which is the richest part agriculturally 
and industrially, they had, it is true, a 
military purpose, but it was incidental 
to a purpose that was not in any sense 
military. They desired and expected a 
victory, but they determined to secure 
something for themselves — something 
which, whether they had victory or not, 
would remain. So far they have suc- 
ceeded in getting and retaining it. They 
set out to put their next-door neighbors 
out of business. If a victory at arms 
could be won, so much the better; but 
a victory at arms would have been only 
one of the means, and not necessarily 
an essential means, to the greater and 
more sinister end. Germany invaded 
France, not to defeat an enemy, but to 
destroy a neighbor. 

For most people in America it is 
almost impossible to conceive the truth 
of this. It is not rhetoric. It is nota 
figurative way of describing the horrors 
of war. The cold, businesslike, calcu- 
lating deliberation with which the Ger- 
mans planned to destroy the vitality of 
a people whom they could not conquer 
is obvious to the most casual observer 
who has been in Douai, or Cambrai, or 
St. Quentin, who has seen the acres of 
murdered fruit trees, or the mining town 
of Lens. The interior of houses wrecked, 
though the exterior remained untouched 
by shell-fire; tombs and graves outside 
the zone of military operations foully 
desecrated; tools and machinery capable 
of use in hastening convalescence from 
war destroyed or rendered useless; and 
the very fuel resources of the nation 
deep in the ground scientifically rendered 
inaceessible for years to come—these 
were but some of the means which the 
Germans used, not to win a decision in 
a dispute with France, but to enfeeble 
France and as far as possible destroy her. 

Since Americans cannot themselves 
all be eye-witnesses of the results of 
German villainy, they are under some 
moral obligation to heed the testimony 
of witnesses. Some of this evidence is 
presented in this issue of [The Outlook. 
In his article Stéphane Lauzanne pre- 
sents some testimony as to what the Ger- 
mans did to the coal mines at Lens. The 
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utter desolation of that city, which once 
harbored over thirty thousand people, 
is but the superficial sign of the destruc- 
tion of the coal mines upon which that 
city depended. So throughout the whole 
devastated region of France there is to 
be found this kind of destruction. 

It is for this that Germany is called 
upon to pay by the Treaty of Versailles. 
It is for this that the Germans have 
pledged themselves to pay. It is for 
this that the Germans are morally bound 
to pay. 

Of course the Germans say they can- 
not pay. That was to have been ex- 
pected. What was not to have been ex- 
pected is that they have been believed. 
Why can they not pay? It is not as if 
they were asked to do something that 
nobody had ever done before. In the 
eyes of the whole world, somebody has 
already paid. That somebody is France. 
It seems preposterous for Germany to 
say that she cannot do what France has 
already done. She can pay because 
France has paid. It is not a new burden 
which France is asking Germany to 
bear; it is simply the burden that 
France herself is already bearing. It is 
simply a question of transferring the 
German-made burden from the shoulders 
of France to the shoulders of Germany. 

If Germany is allowed to escape the 
bearing of that burden and to leave it 
for France to bear, she will have suc- 
ceeded in one of the main objects in 
starting what we euphemistically call her 
war. Of course Germany does not want to 
bear the burden, but of course she can. 

In the light of what France is doing 
under German compulsion, it would not 
seem to be necessary to cite figures in 
erder to prove that Germany, under com- 
pulsion, can be made to pay for her 
villainy. But there are figures to sup- 
port the obvious, if figures are needed. 
In the “North American Review” for 
April Stéphane Lauzanne cites some of 
those figures. He points out that the 
German Budget for 1920-1 provides for 
military expenditures a total of four 
billion three hundred twenty-four mill- 
ion marks and he remarks: 

Four billion three hundred twenty- 
four million marks is a heavy sum. 
And since Germany is spending it, 
she must certainly possess it. Could 
we not, then, say to her: “TI lease, 
spend a little less and think a little 
more of your creditors. Instead of 
devoting four billions and a half in 
preparing another war, devote to it 
only one billion, and pay the other 
three billions and a half to the vic- 
tims of the last war you made.” 

M. Lauzanne gathers from the German 
Budget some further figures. In 1914 
there were 5,500 employees in the Im- 
perial administrations, whiie to-day 
there are 80,000. In addition, the em- 
ployees of the post and telegraph ser- 
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vices have increased from 168,000 to 
420,000. And M. Lauzanne remarks: 


Well, for a ruined country, sup- 
posed to be up against bankruptcy, | 
this seems to be a great excess of | 
officials and expenditures. Could onc 
not ask Germany: “Why, since you 
are so poor, do you maintain so 
many officials? Why, since you com- 
plain of having so few railroad cars, 
have you so many railroad men? 
Why, since you speak of bankruptcy, 
do you not try to economize?” 

M. Lauzanne also notes that Ger. 
many is expending three billion nine 
hundred forty million marks on the con- 
struction of living houses for Germans, 
And M. Lauzanne remarks: 

Now, note that the war has not de- 
stroyed one single German village, did 
not demolish a single German house, 
nor damage a single German house- 
roof. Therefore, we do not understand 
very well the haste that the Reich, 
who has fewer inhabitantsthanin1914, 
can have to construct more houses, 
And it seems that one might say: 
“Pardon, but since you are so anxious 
to construct houses, then reconstruct 
those which you destroyed in France!” 
M. Lauzanne quotes some other figures 

—the debt that the German Government 
is preparing to pay to Germans, but 
not to their innocent victims, the big 
dividends which the German industrial 
and commercial companies are paying to 





their shareholders, in particular the fine 
balance of that concern that provided 
the Germans with means of destruction 
—the Krupp Company. He also notices, 
in passing, a little item of a billion 
marks for champagne and nearly half 
a billion for horse-racing. M. Lauzanne 
suggests that Germany can pay for her 
villainy if she spends less on her army 
and navy, on her officials, on new con- 
structions at home, on excessive divi- 
dends, on champagne and horse-races— 
that is, she can pay if she be made to pay. 

If it proves inconvenient to make Ger- 
many pay either in kind for what she 
has destroyed—to hand over coal for 
the coal of which she has deprived 
France, to send back cattle for the 
cattle she drove off, and so on down the 
list—or in money, she can be made to 
pay in labor. Wealth is a combination 
of natural resources and the labor of 
men. Germany conscripted her youth 
for the purpose of destruction. It is not 
contrary to reason that her youth should 
now be conscripted for reconstruction. 
This is not a new idea; but when first 
suggested it was dismissed as imprac- 
ticable. There has, however, not been 
much evidence of the practicability of 
any substitute. It is about time that 
this idea were reconsidered. It is re 
ported that organized labor in France, 
which formerly opposed this on the 
ground that it would be taking work 
away from French wage-earners, lave 
seen the fallacy in their opposition and 
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now consent to the plan. It is also re- 
ported that some Germans themselves 
are seeing that itis practicable. Mathiaa 
Erzberger, former German Minister of 
Finance, has even put forth the idea of 
labor conscription for raising reparation 
as an idea of his own. It is true that 
he would use these men in Germany and 
fet the product of their work be disposed 
of in the way of reparation. But the 
idea of using conscript labor fcr repair- 
ing the damage that the conscript sol- 
dier has done is the essential thing. 
And Erzberger believes that the life of 
the conscript laborer will be much more 
attractive than the life of the conscript 
soldier, and could be accompanied with 
a large measure of freedom, education, 
and self-government. 

In some way, whether in kind, in 
money, or in labor, Germany can be and 
should be made to pay. 


THE WISDOM OF 
FOOLS 


AID the Young-Old Philosopher: 
S “The world, I think, is divided into 
two classes of people: those who 
want to have a good time, and those 
who are afraid to have a good time. 
“The self-consciousness of so many of 
us is one of the characteristics of an 
Anglo-Saxon people. We fear ridicule 
more than the guns of war almost, for- 
getting Stevenson’s clever phrase about 
Shelley, ‘God give me the young man 
with brains enough to make a fool of 
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himself.’ That should be a justification, 
if one is needed, for the right kind of 
mirth, the right kind of periodical es- 
cape from the deep, underlying serious- 
ness of life. 

“I speak of this because only the other 
day a friend of mine was arranging a 
charming little evening at his home, 
wherein tableaux were to be presented, 
and several men and women were asked 
to do harmless ‘stunts.’ Was it easy to 
find them? It was not, indeed! They 
wanted a happy time—there was no 
doubt of that; but they were fearful of 
putting themselves on exhibition, as 
they phrased it. It was undignified for 
the Vice-President of the So-and-So 
Bank, for instance, to be a droll, even 
for ten seconds. And surely Mrs. F. 
could not think of lending herself to a 
satire on grand opera! What would 
her children think of her?’ 

“My own point of view is that her 
children would have been delighted, and 
could say that mother had not lost a 
particle of her youth; that she possessed 
the inward vision, if not the outward 
seeming, of Peter Pan, and that life 
was all the richer not only for herself 
but for her friends, when she came 
down from her exalted and lonely pin- 
nacle for a little time, and romped and 
played. ‘A little nonsense,’ you know. 
If the great minds of the world could 
occasionally indulge in whimsical lim- 
ericks—I recently dipped into a Non- 
sense Anthology, and was amazed to find 
how many brilliant men and women had 
written jingles that seemingly meant 
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nothing at all, but which meant every- 
thing—why should not we lesser folk 
permit ourselves the glorious luxury of 
being utterly silly now and then? Lewis 
Carroll found higher mathematics a bore, 
no doubt, at certain times; and he fled 
to an imaginary world far from prac- 
tical figures that he might relieve the 
tension of his solemn days. Think 
what the world would have lost had he 
failed to give in to that divine.impulse! 
Serious-minded judges, I am told, fre- 
quently read, in secret, the most trivial 
books, that their brains may be diverted 
from the melancholy business of meting 
out justice. This is an indulgence to 
that playboy spirit dormant in all right- 
thinking, healthy people. To kick up 
our heels just once in so often is only 
downright sense. No normal man or 
woman should .be ashamed of cavorting 
now and then; for we can lend a curi- 
ous dignity to that which is honest, and 
behind every real clown’s simulated 
gladness lies the mysterious pathos of 
the grown-up who craves some remnant 
of his lost youth, and is determined to 
get it at any cost. I am not alarmed 
for the adult who has the wisdom to be 
foolish once in a while; I am far more 
concerned over the tragedy of the too- 
serious person who refuses even for a 
second to jump down from his high 
horse and become a philosopher with 
the crowd, no matter how important, 
seemingly, his station may be. 

“For it is good and wise and beautiful 
to laugh. It is even better and wiser and 
more wonderful to make others laugh.” 


ANONYMOUS CREATORS 
I—A STAR OF THE FIRST MAGNITUDE 


Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark unfathomed caves of ocean 

bear. 

T is sometimes cynically said that 
| this is the age of self-advertisers, of 

pushers, climbers, and _ publicity 
seekers, that no man can achieve success 
unless he constantly thrusts himself 
into the spot-light. 

Unfortunately, American life furnishes 
too much evidence in support of these 
allegations of the cynics. Nevertheless 
there occasionally come to light singular 
instances of men of great public worth 
and great public service who have 
neither sought nor received public recog- 
nition. They are content to do their 
far-reaching humanitarian work and 
pass away unwept, unhonored, and un- 
sung save by their intimate associates 
who have leaned upon their stability, 
have been guided by their wisdom, and 
have been strengthened by their courage. 
They are not like comets dashing madly 
with a rush and glare from nowhere into 
the unknown, the momentary wonder 

















(C) Bain 
STARR MURPHY 


and admiration of the gaping crowd, 
but like fixed and distant stars unseen 
and unnamed by the world at large yet 


depended upon by scientists and navi- 
gators as the very bases of their investi- 
gations, discoveries, and inventions for 
the good of mankind. 

Such a man was Starr Jocelyn Murphy, 
a New York lawyer, who recently died 
at the age of sixty. I dare say that not 
one in a hundred of those who read 
these lines ever heard his name before. 
And yet every one of the hundred has 
either directly or indirectly benefited by 
the work he accomplished in behalf of 
scientific and medical education. His 
influence reached every State in the 
Union and as far around the world as 
China. How did this happen? 

Starr Murphy was the son of a clergy- 
man, was born in Connecticut, was grad- 
uated from Amherst College in 1881 and 
from the Columbia Law School in 1883, 
and had been for some years a success- 
ful and respected but unheralded mem- 
ber of the New York bar when, in 1904, 
he was selected by John D. Rockefeller as 
his personal counsel and representative 
in the great and systematic plan of benev- 
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olence which he had established. Mr. 
Rockefeller had the genius to apply to 
philanthropy the administrative methods 
of modern business. We hear of railway 
systems; the Rockefeller benevolences are 
a system. This system comprises among 
other works the General Educational 
Board, the Rockefeller Foundation, the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search, the China Medical Board, the Bu- 
reau of Social Hygiene. Murphy was a 
member of each of these Boards. He was 
an officer and director of many important 
business corporations, but the greater 
part of his time and the chief part of 
his energy was given to the work and 
administration of the Rockefeller 
Boards, in which he exercised a quiet 
but profound influence by reason of his 
wisdom, knowledge, tact, and ability to 
work with all sorts and conditions of 
men. 

The Rockefeller Boards probably con- 
stitute the greatest and most extraor- 
dinary example of organized and con- 
structive philanthropy that the history 
of civilization has ever known. By their 
co-ordinated and co-operative work they 
have sustained and developed popular 
education, scientific agriculture, the pre- 
vention of disease, and the improvement 
of public health. Perhaps their discovery 
of the hookworm and the campaign for 
its eradication have most appealed to 
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popular imagination, bat in innumerable 
ways they are steadily at work improv- 
ing the standards of sanitation and hy- 
giene. . They are successfully fighting 
the scourge of tuberculosis and are 
carrying on, under the direction of the 
most eminent scientist obtainable, an 
elaborate, plan of research to find the 
cause and prevent the ravages of that 
most mysterious and dreaded of diseases, 
cancer. 

In all these enterprises for the public 
welfare Starr Murphy was a veritable 
star and of the first magnitude. But he 
kept on shining without appearing to 
know it or caring whether others knew 
it. 

He was one of the highest honor men 
in his class at college, but he never 
sought nor received an honorary aca- 
demic degree; he wasa highly respected 
citizen of his home town and was relied 
upon in all good civic movements, but he 
never held public office; he was one of 
the most popular and delightful of com- 
panions at a college reunion or dinner, 
but I am surprised to find, on consult- 
ing “Who’s Who,” that he is listed as 
a member of only one New York club; 
he had a lively sense of humor without 
being frivolous, a gay spirit without 
lacking sympathy for the -suffering; 
he was scholarly without being pedantic, 
upright without being didactic, a home 
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lover without ignoring his duties to ile 
community. I knew him for more than 
forty years, having been ‘his classmate in 
college, and, while I saw him only infre- 
quently in later life, I never met him 
and talked with him even for five mn- 
utes without being refreshed and cheered 
on my way by the contact. 

Such is the power of a clean, cleir, 
genuine, sympathetic, and modest per- 


sonality. But it is a power of which the 
possessor is generally totally uncon- 
scious. I have no doubt that if “Murpi,” 


as his old friends always liked to call 
him, could know of my sense of griti- 
tude for the tonic effect of his acquain- 
tance, which perhaps he scarcely thought 
of as other than an early and boyish 
friendship, he would be the most sur- 
prised of men. 

One of the fine and hopeful things in 
American life, and I dare say in other 
countries too, is that there are tliou- 
sands of men and women who are doing 
their duty modestly and quietly, with- 
out public applause or newspaper fame, 
and yet whose personalities radiate a 
warm and benign influence wherever 
they go. I suppose this is what the poet 
Gray meant when he wrete the stanza 
the first lines of which have seemed to 
me to be an appropriate beginning to this 
personal tribute. 

LAWRENCE F, Appor:. 


II—BROADWAY’S KING OF COUNTERPOINT 


RANK SADDLER had been dead 

for more than a week before I 

learned of the passing of, tome,.the 
most interesting man on Broadway. I 
read the New York newspapers every 
day, but did not see a line in them about 
Saddler; the news reached me from 
Dayton, Ohio, from Theodore Stearns, 
conductor of “Apple Blossoms.” Silent 
about Saddler in death, the newspapers 
had also been silent about him during 
his life. 

But if the newspapers were silent 
about this extraordinary musician, there 
was hardly an orchestra on earth, hardly 
a musical comedy stage, surely no piano 
or phonograph, that was silent about 
him. Frank Saddler’s countless compo- 
sitions have been played for twenty 
years, and yet, as far as I know, the 
name Saddler has never been signed to 
a score, 

Saddler was known on Broadway as 
an orchestrator. Producers, composers, 
stars, came to him sometimes with only 
vague fragments of tunes. and Saddler 
made music out of them. For years 
there was hardly a musical comedy suc- 
cess on Broadway the music of which 
Frank Saddler had not fashioned int 
its finished form. Over the many hun- 
dreds of musical shows he genially bent 
his ear for music. 

“Call in Saddler!” was the cry when- 
ever there was something wrong with 
the music; and Saddler would set it 
right. You have heard it said that the 


music of nearly all Broadway shows was 
How could they help being some- 


alike. 

















FRANK SADDLER, BROADWAY’S UNCROWNED 
KING, HAD BUT LITTLE TIME TO TAKE HIS 
EASE ON HIS FARM AT FOGGIN TOWN 





thing alike when Saddler put together 
and in part actually composed many of 
them? 

Saddler worked himself to death; mill- 
ions of notes streamed from his untiring 
pen; but he never became a hack, never 
became a mere blacksmith of composi- 
tion. It was rather the composers whose 
names appeared on some of the scores 
who were usually the hacks. Some of 
them could no more than drum out a 
limping melody on the piano with one 
finger, and it took Saddler to change it 
into a lively hit. Ragtime he wrung 


’ into satin texture and velvet measures. 


“Here are a couple of bars; can you 
make a song of them?” men with noted 
names have said to him in despair; and 
the grizzled warrior of counterpoint 
always could. In his little office in the 
Lyric Theater Building, its window 
open to the glare and roar of Broadway, 
he would work for fourteen, eighteen, 
twenty-four, and sometimes thirty-six 
hours at a stretch, until he fell asleep 
before his clefs, but no one ever ac- 
cused him of declining into a blacksmith 
of composition; smith he was, but a 
goldsmith. 

Jerome Kern, whose magic musician- 
ship is responsible for eighty-nine suc- 
cessful musical comedies, on nearly 
all of which Saddler worked with )im, 
tells me this: “Frank Saddler was far 
more than an orchestrator or arraneer. 
He was one of the geniuses of the cell- 
tury. His death is a tragedy. No one 
had the routine of the orchestra as 
greatly at his command as Sadler. 
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A FRAGMENT OF FRANK SADDLER’S SCORE OF ONE OF BROADWAY’S LATEST SONG HITS FROM JEROME 


Where others could rely upon the entire 
symphony orchestra for their effects 
Saddler was usually restricted to the 
much smaller theater orchestra of 
twenty-eight instruments at most. But 
his amazing resourcefulness enabled him 
to get the tone and color effects he 
wanted. Working alone, and unaided 
by propaganda, he improved the stand- 
ards of theater musicians by five hun- 
dred per cent. Finding the second vio- 
lins inactive and playing lethargically, 
a bugbear to him for years, he removed 
them from his orchestras. Finding the 
French horns blowing two or three notes 
at long intervals, he eliminated them or 
else made them play. He drove unac- 
complished musicians out of his orches- 
tras by piling on work that only the 
accomplished could perform. Foreign 
composers, accustomed to composing for 
large orchestras, were at a loss how to 
gain their effects when they reached 
Broadway, and Saddler showed them 
how. It is a matter of record that one 
year he orchestrated every musical show 
produced on Broadway.” 

It was a significant tribute to Frank 
Saddler that so eminent a composer as 
Jerome Kern should have intrusted to 
him the scoring of his creative labors. 
The artistic alliance between these two 
men goes down as one of the fine phe- 
homena of musical history in America. 

it was Saddler who applied the art 
of chamber musie to the theater and 


Made possible the intimate musical 
coinedy form which recently began to 
flourish. This opened the stage-doors 
to comediennes who could act but could 
hot sing; the orchestras of these inti- 


hiaie productions gave support to the 


, 


voice without drowning it. The Saddier 
orchestrations were subtle and beguil- 
ing, an intriguing lace-work; he could 
embroider a commonplace theme into 
rare distinction. For the Jerome Kerns 
and Fritz Kreislers are not often to be 
found on Lroadway, and every man with 
a tune clamored at Saddler’s door. 

Charles Miller, editor for T. B. Harms 
& Francis, Day & Hunter, the New York 
music publishers, declares that Saddler’s 
orchestrations practically revolutionized 
the ensemble of the present-day theater 
orchestra. He says: 


Frank Saddler was the presiding 
genius of the theater orchestra. He 
was an innovator and had the cour- 
age of his convictions to carry out his 
ideas to a practical conclusion. He 
met the economic conditions of the 
times and created startling and color- 
ful orchestral effects with a limited 
number of musicians. 

His use of novel combinations of 
instruments has had a far-reaching 
cffect on the ensenble of the average 
American theater orchestra. We will 
long remember his little “tricks” with 
the trumpets (over which he used to 
chuckle at rehearsals), the “feathery” 
effects with the two flutes, and the 
“silky” tone quality of his viola parts. 

Aside from his profound musical 
knowledge, Frank Saddler was be- 
loved by all who knew him. His place 
will be hard to fill and the theater has 
lost one of its most refining influences. 


Years ago Henry W. Savage put on 
a musical production. Its title has long 
since been forgotten. In it was a song 
called “Dearie,” but that name has not 
been forgotten. “Dearie” was so bad 


that it was ordered killed at the close of 
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the opening performance. A few nights 
later “Dearie” was reinserted without 
Mr. Savage’s knowledge or consent. This 
time it stopped the show; encore after 
encore was demanded. It became the 
most popular song of its time; the furor 
it caused has probably never been sur- 
passed. It was Saddler’s orchestration 
that saved “Dearie” and made it live; 
he had dressed it in new and fascinating 
garments. He did that for countless 
songs, for innumerable overtures and in- 
cidental passages. 

For years Frank Saddler was on the 
verge of stealing time from his incessant 
labors for the Shuberts, Comstock and 
Gest, George Cohan, Colonel Savage, C. 
B. Dillingham, Mr. Ziegfeld, and Klaw 
and Erlanger to compose a musical 
show of his own. Tucked away in his 
genius were orchestral effects that he 
had never used. He was saving them 
for the work that was to bear his name. 
I have heard him play golden fragments 
of what he meant some day to write, 
have sat with him in his manuscript- 
littered office and in his hillside home at 
Foggintown, near Brewster, Putnam 
County, New York, while he recounted 
his plans and dreams. 

“In three more weeks there will be a 
let-up in my work, and I’ll be ready to 
start,” he would say. But no let-up ever 
came; always there were more producers 
waiting at his doors than he could 
serve; he grew old making music out 
of the measures of others; and he died 
before he could say his own musical say. 

And the charming sameness of some 
of Broadway’s music will no longer be 
noted, for Frank Saddler is no more. 

Newton A. FuEssir, 
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SELF-PORTRAIT OF ILYA REPIN 


Recently pictures of Nicolas Roerich, a Russian painter, were exhibited 
at the Kingore Galleries, 668 Fifth Avenue, New York City. We referred to 
them at the time. Now there are on exhibition at the same gallery pictures of 
another Russian painter, Ilya Repin. ' 

While Roerich is pre-eminently the painter of prehistoric and of Byzantine 
Russia, Repin depicts the ensuing Cossack period and our own age. His can- 
vases consist of portraits and figure pieces. The portraits reveal to us new 
traits of temperament and character in certain noted Russians—Tolstoy, 
Musorgorsky, Glinka, Rubinstein, and others, including the artist himself, as 
he appears above in his béret, wide collar, and brown jacket. tepin’s por- 
traits may have higher psychological value than have his figure pieces, but 
the latter are best known outside of Russia; for instance, his famous “The 
Cossack’s Reply to the Sultan,” “The Black Sea Pirate” series (see opposite 
page), and the “Red Cross Nurse,” showing her as taking part in an actual 
battle attack. 

Russian painting reflects the emotional Slav character, especially in its 
elemental swing and impact. As we observe the illustrations on these pages, 
the lines of the pictures disclose strong grasp of direct fact or act. But in the 
exhibition above mentioned color, rather than line, first strikes the observer. 
There are few half-tones. There is strong color everywhere. Repin’s red is 
almost garish. It is apparently laid on with slap-dash generosity. Yet these 
colors are organized according to a well-planned color scheme without the sac- 
rifice of their distinctively Russian effect. 

Do not expect modernistic vagaries from this painter, born in 1844; with 
regard to them he remains a gloriously isolated figure. Bolshevist “isms” in 
art have not penetrated into his ideals. Call them academic, if you like. They 
may be so, but they represent something more. For Repin has known how to 
adjust himself to sound progress in art, just as he has insisted on following 
out his own individual expression. He may seem too little impressionistic; 
certainly he is broadly realistic. His dominant qualities are verity of vision 

and largeness of treatment 
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BLACK SEA PIRATE TYPE, BY ILYA REPIN 











SNAP-SHOTS OF MY CONTEMPORARIES 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT 





EDWIN BOOTH—INTERPRETER 
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FRIEND of mine, no longer living, 

conservative in his theology, con- 

sistent in his Calvinism, once said 
to me something like this: “If the the- 
ater is wholly evil, if there is no place 
in the kingdom of God for the actor’s 
profession, why does God endow some of 
his children with the dramatic and 
mimetic instinct and seem to call them 
to the stage by an inward impulse as 
distinct as that by which he seems to 
call others of his children to the pulpit?” 

The only answer I can give to that 
question is that the theater is not wholly 
evil and that there is a place in the 
kingdom of God for the profession of 
the actor. No doubt there are in every 
one of the great cities some theaters 
which we could well spare and some 
actors we could see banished from the 
stage without regret. But if it were pos- 
sible by edict to close all theaters and 
banish all actors from American life 
the loss to the community would amount 
to an irreparable moral disaster. 

The theater has a threefold service to 
render: it has to furnish amusement, 
rest, and inspiration. 

We need amusement. It is an old say- 
ing that “All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy.” The fathers and 
mothers need it as well as their chil- 
dren. “A merry heart,” says the proverb, 
“doeth good like a medicine.” <A hearty 
laugh is medicinal. A _ co-operative 
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laugh, a laugh all together, promotes 
good fellowship. Sympathy in fun may 
be as:valuable as sympathy in sorrow. 
A good play inspires us to comply with 
Paul’s injunction: We weep with those 
that weep and rejoice with those that 
rejoice. 

We need rest. America would easily 
turn into a great factory and Americans 
into machine-like drudges, if there were 
not literature to take us out of our- 
selves; and the theater is enacted litera- 
ture. The menotony of the kitchen, the 
more monotonous monotony of the shop, 
would become deadening if there were 
no provision for occasional forgetfulness. 
To many Americans the theater is an 
oasis of restful enjoyment set in the 
midst of a desert of unvarying toil. I 
suspect that my experience is not un- 
common. Reading stimulates; a con- 
cert inspires; a play rests. For two 
hours I am passive; played upon by a 
story which drives all cares and per- 
plexities out of my mind; and I come 
away from a clean and healthful play 
refreshed in spirit as from a swim in 
the ocean refreshed in body. 

3ut the highest service of the theater 
is its inspirational power. Great litera- 
ture is an interpreter of life; a great 
actor is an interpreter of great litera- 
ture. If it was worth while for Shake- 
speare to write “The Merchant of Ven- 
ice,” it was worth while for Edwin 


Booth and Madame Modjeska to inter. 
pret it. Let me explain by an illustra. 
tion what I mean by interpretation of 
literature. 

Henry Ward Beecher was a reinark. 
able elocutionist. He had to a very un. 
usual degree the power to put himself 


into any mood of feeling which he| 


wished to illustrate and to employ in 
its illustration the appropriate tones of 
voice and, if need be, the appropriate 
attitude of body. He was preaching 
once upon his favorite theme, the infinite 
pity of Jesus to sinners, when he stopped 
abruptly and said, Some one will ask 
me, did not Jesus also condemn sinners 
with wrathful indignation? That de 
pends, he replied, upon how you inter. 
pret him. Then he took up his pocket 
Bible, which was his constant compan- 
ion, and read a few verses from the 
denunciation of the Pharisees in the 
twenty-third chapter of Matthew, put- 
ting into his voice, and doubtless for the 
moment into his spirit, the wrathful 
indigaation of a just judge: “Woe unto 
you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! 
for ye are like unto whited sepulchers, 
which outwardly appear beautiful, but 
inwardly are full of dead men’s bones, 
and of all uncleanness.” Then, after a 








moment’s pause, he read the same words | 


again, but now as a lament, with tears 
in his voice, as of a mother weeping 
over her child. Then, without further 


comment, he went on with his sermon. | 


He had in less than three minutes and 


by the actor’s art given two interpreta: | 


tions to that passage; and since then it | 


has had for me a new meaning. 

This is what I mean by saying that the 
great actor is an interpreter of great lit- 
erature. It is narrated in the book of 
Nehemiah that, at a camp-meeting there 
described, the Levites “read in the book, 
in the law of God, distinctly; and they 
gave the sense, so that they understood 
the reading.” If ministers could culti- 
vate the actor’s art sufficiently to enable 
them to feel the mood of the sacred 
writers and interpret that mood by their 
voice, the Bible reading in churcl ser- 
vices would not be, as it now often is, 
an act of almost unmeaning formalism. 

Edwin Booth’s character and career 
illustrated these principles. 

His father, Junius Brutus Booth, was 
a famous actor. Nature’s equipment im- 
pelled the son to follow the father on 
the stage. “I had rather,” he wrote his 
daughter, “be an obscure farmer, 2 hay 
seed from Wayback, or a cabinetmaker 
as my father advised, than the most dis 
tinguished man on earth. But nature 
cast me for the part she found me best 
fitted for, and I have had to play it, 
and must play it till the curtain falls.’ 
At first he took such parts as were as- 
signed him, generally comic parts 1 
farces and burlesques. But he was nol 
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long in graduating, and his wonderful 
success aS Richard III, acted for the 
penefit of a comrade, in which he showed 
the advantage of studies quietly pur- 
. introduced him at once to a first 
rank among the actors of his day. This 
early success was partly due doubtless 
to an inherited dramatic talent and to 
his early companionship with his father, 
but there are abundant indications in 
his daughter’s charming biographical 
skeich and in the letters she has pub- 
lished that from the first a religious im- 
pulse inspired him; that the following 
sentences penned to a friend expressed, 
not the fleeting impulse of the moment, 
but the dominating principle of his life: 
‘I cannot help but believe that there is 
suflicient importance in my art to in- 
terest them still; that to a higher influ- 
ence than the world believes I am moved 
by 1 owe the success I have achieved.” 

This spiritual faith carried him 
through experiences of great personal 
sorrow and professional disappointment. 
His wife, to whom he was devotedly at- 
tached, died, leaving him to be both 
father and mother to the daughter two 
years old. Writing to the clergyman 
who had performed the marriage cere- 
mony and had written him a letter of 
sympathy, Mr. Booth said: “You have 
been pleased to mention my art and to 
express the hope that I may be spared 
to serve it long and faithfully; if it be 
His will, I bow before it meekly as I 
now bear the terrible affliction He has 
seen fit to lay upon me; but I cannot 
repress an inward hope that I may soon 
rejoin her who, next to God, was the 
object of my devotion.” ‘Two years later 
the sorrow still remained, but his faith 
in immortality and in his art as a 
divinely inspired service had grown 
clearer and stronger: “Two years ago 
to-day,’ he writes to a friend, “I last 
saw May alive! But, my dear friend, 
a light from heaven has settled fairly 
and fully in my soul, and I regard 
death, as God intended we should under- 
stand it, as the breaking of eternal day- 
light and a birthday of the soul. I feel 
that all my actions have been and are 
influenced by her whose love is to me the 
Strength and wisdom of my _ spirit. 
Whatever I may do of serious import, 


suf 


I regard it as a performance of a 
sacred duty I owe to all that is pure 
and honest in my nature—a duty to the 


very religion of my heart.” Nine years 
later the theater which he had built and 
in and by which he had helped to raise 
the dramatie standards in New York City 
to something which should at least ap- 
proximate his ideals had failed and he 
M bankrupt. “My disappointment is 
at, to be sure,” he wrote to a friend, 
I have the consciousness of having 
“t / to do what I deemed to be my duty. 
“Ince the talent God has given me can 
made available for no other purpose, 
believe the object to which I devote 
to be worthy of self-sacrifice.” 
This spirit of consecration of what he 
believed was a divinely given power to 
divinely ordained purpose inspired 
nd guided him through the ordinary 
periences of his life. A clergyman 
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once wrote him asking if he could not be 
admitted to his theater by a side or rear 
door, as he preferred to run no risk ef 
being seen by any of his parishioners; 
to whom Mr. Booth replied, “There is no 
door in my theater through which God 
cannot see.” The theater while it con- 
tinued under Booth’s control was main- 
tained as one should be which lay open 
to God’s sight. Mr. William Winter, 
whose dramatic ideals were unquestion- 
ably high, says of it that its affairs 
“were conducted in a steadfast spirit of 
sympathy with what is pure and good 
in dramatic art.” And he quotes two 
testimonies in support of this statement: 
one from Joseph Jefferson, “Booth’s The- 
ater is conducted as a theater should 

















From “Edwin Booth: Recollections by his 
Daughter, Edwina Booth Grossmann” (The 
Century Co.) 

EDWIN BOOTH IN 1852 
be—like a church behind the curtain 
and like a counting-house in front of 
it;” and one from Dion Boucicault: “I 
have been in every theater, I think, in 
civilized Christendom, and Booth’s is 
the only theater that I have ever seen 
properly managed.” 

The prevailing attitude of the Church 
toward the theater and the acting pro- 
fession was one of bitter hostility in 
1877, much modified since; but it elicited 
from Mr. Booth no word of ill temper 
or counter-hostility. The only response 
to that hostility which I have been able 
to find in his correspondence is in a let- 
ter to a clerical friend, who was an ex- 
ception to the general rule among the 
clergy and to whom he wrote: “I am 
glad that I have been the cause of so 
much pleasure to you and rejoice in 
your strong charity against prejudice. 
If the Church would teach discrimina- 
tion between the true and the false in 
my profession, instead of condemning 
both as worthless, to say the least, the 
stage would serve the pulpit as a loyal 
subject, and both go shoulder to shoul- 
der, not with ‘frowning brow to brow’ 
through the fight.” 

His life was in some respects a lonely 
one. How lonely is indicated by the one 
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incident in which his life and mine 
came together. Heartily sympathizing 
with his endeavor to secure an elevating 
and inspiring drama in New York, I 
wrote to ask of him an article on the 
subject, and received in reply the fol- 
lowing letter, which was published with 
his consent in the then “Christian 
Union:” 
Baltimore, April 18, 1878 
Lyman Abbott, Esq. 

Dear Sir— 

On my arrival here I found your 
favor of 1st inst: but have been pre- 
vented from answering it until to-day. 

Having no literary ability whatever 
I must decline your flattering invita- 
tion; nor do I know how to aid the 
worthy cause you advocate; could I 
do so be assured it should be freely 
done. 

My knowledge of the modern drama 
is so very meagre that I never per- 
mit my wife or daughter to witness a 
play without previously ascertaining 
its character. This is the method I 
pursue; I can suggest no other—un- 
less it might be by means of a ‘dra- 
matic censor’ whose taste or judge- 
ment might, however, be frequently 
at fault. 

If the management of theatres could 
be denied to speculators and placed in 
the hands of actors who value their 
reputations and respect their calling, 
the stage would at least afford healthy 
recreation, if not, indeed, a whole- 
some stimulus to the exercise of noble 
sentiments. But while the theatre is 
permitted to be a mere shop for gain 
—open to every huckster of immoral 
gimcracks, there is no other way to 
discriminate between the pure and 
base than through the experience of 
others. Truly yours 

EpwIN BooTH 


There were a few actors who shared 
Mr. Booth’s spirit and to whom acting 
was truly an art. But the stage was 
passing under the control of money-mak- 
ing managers, and money-making and 
artistic ambitions never go well to- 
gether. Mr. Booth was not a good busi- 
ness man, and lack of good business 
management, not of good dramatic man- 
agement, caused the failure of his thea- 
ter. ‘Had I given proper attention to 
my dollar-and-cent dealings with men,” 
he writes to his daughter, “I would now 
be at least a millionaire, perhaps doubly 
so; but I never considered that side of 
the question, taking from managers just 
what they offered.” He defines in his 
letters his ambition, nowhere perhaps 
more clearly than in this pregnant sen- 
tence: “He [Betterton] is my ideal of 
an actor, both on and off the stage. He 
aimed at truth in his art and lived it 
at home.” Successes always stimulated 
Booth to new effort. “Life,” he wrote 
to his daughter, “is a great big spelling 
book, and on every page we turn the 
words grow harder to understand the 
meaning of. But there is a meaning, 
and when the last leaf flops over we’ll 
know the whole lesson by heart.” He 
kept up his studies, professional and 
other, to the very end of his life, and 
this included a study of himself as im- 
personator. “when I am enwrapt in 
a character I am impersonating,” he 
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wroie, “there seems to be another and a 
dist:nct individuality, another me sit- 
ting in judgment on myself.” 

This judgment was not always encour- 
aging. Mr. Bispham in his autobiography 
narrates the following incident. One 
night when Booth seemed to haveattained 
the very pinnacle of his powers a friend 
went round to congratulate him on his 
great success and “found Booth with 
his head upon his hands in the deepest 
dejection from which not even the praise 
of his old friend could arouse him, dis- 
gusted at having given so miserable a 
performance.” From this double con- 
sciousness he seemsnever to haveescaped. 
“T believe,” he writes, “you understand 
how completely I ‘ain’t here’ most of 
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the time. It’s an awful thing to be some- 
body else all the while.” Reserved he 
was, self-restrained, but not internally 
placid, and never self-conceited. Self- 
control to such a man is not the easy 
virtue it is to simple natures. He had 
inherited the drink appetite from his 
father; conquered it completely but not 
without a hard battle. Nor was that his 
only struggle. The very ability to in- 
terpret different human passions was 
the mark of a composite character. 
“Much of my life’s struggle,” he wrote 
his daughter, “has been with myself, 
and the pain I have endured in over- 
coming and correcting the evils of my 
untrained disposition has been very 
great.” 
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I must stop. This article has already 
overrun the limits I had set myself. 
Readers who wish an analysis of Mr. 
Booth’s art upon the stage will find it 
in William Winter’s Life of Edwin 
Booth. I have wished in this article 
to introduce the man to readers to 
whom he is known only as an actor. 
For the re-reading of Mr. Booth’s let- 
ters has not only reawakened my admira- 
tion for this great interpreter of the 
greatest literature, but also a new 
sense of indignation that so pure and 
brave a man should have been left to 
fight his battle for a purer theater with 
so little sympathy and help from the 
Christian Church and the Christian min- 
istry. 


EDWIN BOOTH TO JOHN E. RUSSELL 


SOME HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 
INTRODUCTION BY EDWARD L. PARTRIDGE 


when, in Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, I witnessed Booth in the character 
of Hamlet and was afterward introduced 
to Mr. Booth when, at the close of the 
play, I went back of the curtain with 
Mr. Russell. While impressed with the 
man, I am compelled to disclose that a 
full enjoyment of the play had been 
sadly marred by ,a pair of new and 
tight shoes. Thus a minor incident of 
physical discomfort can leave a lifetime 
memory embarrassing to one’s introduc- 
tion to the histrionic art. 

The following letters came to me with 
other personal effects by devise from the 
widow of John E. Russell, loved and 
regarded as a member of my family. 
Those selected by Dr. Abbott for The 
Outlook constitute only a small fraction 
of what I have. <A friendship between 
Edwin Booth and John E. Russell ex- 
isted for many years, the beginning of 
which arose through the appreciation of 
Mr. Booth’s great art as an interpreter 
expressed by Mr. Russell in the New 
York “Sun.” This was at the early 
period of Mr. Booth’s presentment of 
Shakespeare. At that time Mr. Russell 
wrote the dramatic criticism for the 
“Sun;” Mr. Booth sought to know him, 
and a elose intimacy followed with 
Booth, Jefferson, and others of the artis- 
tie world. 

As a prelude to a reference to Mr. 
Russell which is asked of me by the 
editors of The Outlook, I may remind 
the reader of a remark credited to Mr. 
Kipling to the effect that an institu- 
tional education produces young men re- 
sembling each other as peas in a pod; 
that it is a common experience to ‘meet 
iiost interesting men, broad in educa- 
‘ion and culture, who are genuinely 
cultivated through tutors and travel, 
though such men must possess, as part 
of their original outfit, minds that are 
inquiring and seek always to confirm or 
correct their impressions. 


Y first experience with the the- 
N ater was at the age of fourteen, 


Travel at home and abroad, study of 
history and literature for a period of 
years with well-selected tutors, took the 
place of college education in the case 
of Mr. Russell. Five years in Nicaragua, 
after marriage at twenty-one, introduced 
him to Latin America, its history and 
ways. 

Returning to this country, Mr. Russell 
lived for some years in Washington. 
There he was the confidential negotia- 
tor for Ben Holliday, a forceful unedu- 
cated men who, before the establish- 
ment of a transcontinental railway, 
established a superior overland stage- 
coach line to the Pacific. This Wash- 
ington life brought Mr. Russell! into con- 
tact with the men of prominence, and 
gave him an interesting and unusual ex- 
perience, enabling him to retire on a 
competence, and he took up his resi- 
dence in New York. Later he retired 
to Leicester, Massachusetts, with fre- 
quent European visits. 

The following extract from the 1904 
book of the Century Club, New York 
City, briefly continues the story of his 
accomplishments. 


An example of the Century gentle- 


man, of a type more familiar in Eng- 
land than in our country, was lost to 
us in John E. Russell, of Leicester, 
Massachusetts, who had been a mem- 
ber of the Club for nearly forty years. 

Born of an old New England fam- 
ily, descendant of Jonathan Edwards, 
trained by study abroad and home, 
possessed of an ample _ fortune 
acquired in a brief but brilliant busi- 
ness. career, he passed his time 
between the development of an exten- 
sive estate and numerous public and 
semi-public activities. 

His only position in National poli- 
tics was that of Representative for 
one term in Congress. He declined 
two Cabinet appointments offered him 
by President Cleveland, and two high 
diplomatic posts. But twice he led 
a gallant, forlorn hope for the office 
of Governor of Massachusetts, and 
his voice and pen were constantly at 
the service of his party in advocacy 
of its most advanced policies. The 
office he really delighted in was that 
of Secretary to the State Board of 
Agriculture, in which, for a number 
of years, he did efficient service. He 
loved the land, and the labor thereof, was 
asuccessful breeder of sheep and horses, 
and a leader in scientific tillage. 

He was a connoisseur of books and 
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prints, a brilliant writer, likable com- 
panion, whose memory will long lin- 
ger within the Century, where, for so 
many years, he was a welcome ha- 
bitué. 


Mr. Russell’s diary is in my posses- 
sion—the Century Club is often men- 
tioned—with allusion to members. He 
speaks of the old house in East Fifteenth 
Street, and the garden back of it. Of 
Gulian Verplanck, its first Presi- 
dent, he says: “A fine scholar, and an 
editor of Shakespeare. I thought it a 
great honor to drink a gin toddy with 
him at the ‘buttery bar’ of the House. 
He was then very old, and died soon 
after,—succeeded by Bancroft, and later 
by Bryant.” 

He writes of Bierstadt, Bradford, 
Beard, F. E. Church, Bryant, Hunting- 
ton, Le Clear, Gifford, Winslow Homer, 
Stone, Martin, Booth, Jefferson, and 
others—all friends. That membership 
was taken seriously in the earlier days 
is indicated where he writes: ‘“Member- 
ship was a distinction, and a social pass- 
port, lost somewhat later by enlarge- 
ment and change in the times.” 

I never knew Mr. Russell to fail to 
locate a quotation from Shakespeare 
when asked. 


THE “INFERNAL EXPENSE” 
New York, August 22, 1869 
My dear John E— 

Forgive me! oh, forgive me! 

Your letters all came safely—the last 
2 are now before me. I think you are 
very wise in avoiding the agony of city 
life—altho’ you have not seen the above- 
named edifice. [Referring to “Booth’s 
Theatre” on letter-head.] N’importe! 
You'll see it some day and see it chock- 
full too, I hope. Jefferson is jamming 
it now. Adams helped me along to pay 
expenses during my absence and after 
Joe “the child” (Bateman) begins. All 
flourishes well—only the infernal ex- 
pense is perfectly barbarous—’tis over- 
whelming, and the d’l of it is—I don’t 
see any possible method of reducing it, 
now—or ever. 

I have a copperplate engraving ot my 
Father, as Richard, considered good— 
tho’ it has not his mouth, by a toothfull. 
It is at your service—or anything in 
that line of him or your humble uncle 
that I possess. Come up to my rooms 
over the drug-store next the theatre and 
overhaul my scrap-books and portrait 
gallery and take thence what you will. 
I have a bill of the opening also for 
you, with one or two other ‘relics’—I 
believe—don’t remember just what. 

That dear old mare! I wish indeed 
that I could back her and ride again 
with you. My wife has a superb trot- 
ter who is excellent under the saddle— 
but we keep her at the Branch most of 
the time—being too busy here to indulge 
in that kind of luxury. I sold my house 
some weeks ago—obtained comfortable 
quarters for my brother and sister— 
with whom Joe resides, and have estab- 
lished my home en garcon (I believe 
that’s the kick) in the studio building 
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here. I sit now in our cosy little library 
(which serves also as our dining room) 
with the bust of Mickey the Angel and 
some half dozen rare engravings of his 
Vatican works about me. I think both 
you and Mrs. Russell will be pleased— 
if you ever call, which I hope you will. 
My little wife is a quaint, cosy, loveable 
little body, and we get on- famously. 
She and Edwina are all in all, and I feel 
jealous by turns—first of one and then 
of t’other. Launt is on the high-road 
our-way, and may be happy yet. I’ve 
not seen Le Clear since his wife’s death 
—poor fellow! When do you come to 
York? Love to both. : 


Yours ever EpwWIN 


BOOTH’S SELF-CRITICISM 
April 2, 1870 
My dear John E— 

Today I greet thee—oh, my brother! 

Where and how art thou, friend of 
my soul? 

I read of your very narrow escape on 
your way south—by Jove! I was 
scared—but fortunately the same paper 
which told me of the accident spoke of 
the following train and mentioned you 
and wife (with other Northern folks) 
as being safe. 

When will you be in these latitudes 
again? Magonigle, the gorgeous, is in 
Florida—or rather is now on his way 
hither from that balmy clime. I am at 
Macbeth—it serves as a mere rehearsal 
for a future elaboration—for after Ham- 
let I am used up and too weary both 
in head and hinges to do anything with 
so huge a part. I am surprised how 
badly I act it—I have lost all the con- 
ceit you put into me, and feel a lack 
of that intensity you so particularly 
liked in it. It will come back some day, 
no doubt. 

I took off Hamlet from sheer fatigue 
although it was drawing well up to the 
last. I shall end in two weeks when 
Clarke begins. 

I was asking Harry about the ex- 
penses of this shop t’other day and I 
was wrong about the printer’s bill— 
altho’ it reaches $30,000 very often. 
That is d nable! and, I think, un- 
necessary. ... 

With love &c 

Yours ever 





EDWIN 


A SPECIMEN OF REFINEMENT 
New York, February 12, 1871 
Dear John E: 

Your yaller strip with enclosure came 
duly and safely to hand. I appreciate 
all you say, my dear boy, but if the 
great gods will have it so—how in h-ll 
can I help being refined? (The above 
is a specimen of it)—I can’t paint with 
big brushes—the fine touches come in 
spite of me and it’s all folly to say 
‘don’t elaborate—don’t refine it’—I can’t 
help it. I make desperate attempts to 
‘pitch in’ but there’s no pitch in me— 
I’m too d d genteel and exquisite, I 
s’pose, and some buster with a ‘big 
woice’ and a broad axe gesticulation 
will oust me one of these fine days. 
Dern the odds—so long as I get my 
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debts paid—I’ll retire gracefully wien 
the time comes. 

I shall withdraw Richelieu in its full 
suecess—to bring it on at the close of 
my engagement, however. Shall do 
Benedick for the first time in New York 
and then what a howl theve’ll be against 
my idiocy and unfunny atempts at Com- 
edy—hey! Won’t they Wallack (wal- 
lop?) me?... 

... Adoo, my buster. 
bye-bye. 


Bless thee and 
EpwIn 


A FUNNY LOT 
New York, December 10, 187! 
My dear John— 

... For a little while a gloom hangs 
over “Comfort Cottage”’—may the veil 
soon lift and all be bright again. 

I am also enraged at Winter’s con- 
duct—for he denounced Sothern to me 
as a “buffoon” &c. and yet applauds 
him to the echo in print. 

The critics are all a funny lot—take 
them as you will—now they are all for 
me and Hamlet, a little while ago and 
they were lashing me, a little while 
hence and I’ll catch it again—they are 
even now divided on the position as to 





whether my company is d d bad or 
only tolerably so... 
Yours ever Nev 


EVIDENTLY HE HADN’T HEARD 
LATELY FROM RUSSELL 


Evans House, Bosto: 


October 14, 1873 
J E. Russell, Esq.— 

Dear Sir: 

Many years ago—when a lad—“‘the 
down upon my... lip, less man than 
boy,” &c, &¢c,—there lived, somewhere 
in your vicinity, a joyous youth yclept 
the same as you be. Did you know him? 
Can you tell me if he vas kith or kin 0’ 
yourn and if he’s still among the 
breathers? 

I last saw him at a place called Wor- 
cester—en route to Gotham, and as I 
shall shortly journey thitherward again 
I would like to ascertain the condition 
of his corpse that I may determine 
be better to “lay over” 
a night. Should you meet any of his 
surviving relatives or friends (perhaps 
the oldest inhabitant may recall him) 
ascertain for me if an old forgotten pu! 
of his wd be welcome in the village. 

I shan’t write to him—until I learn 
some particulars of his present “how” 
regarding myself & Co. 

Convey my greetings to him and his 
good little home-mate on the hill, and 
tell him me and mine is his’n still. 

Ajew! 

Respectfully, my dear sir, and with 
great esteem, I am, believe me, yours in 


grief. E. Boorn, Esqr. 
AFTER HEARING FROM RUSSELL 


Evans Hous 
October 17, 18733 
My dear John: 
Is it there ye are? 
jabers! 
I close here Octr 25th—which falls on 
Saturday, the Sabbath I have promised 
to pass with Aldrich at Cam.—out 


Eureka! Be 
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among the learned ones, you ken. He 
has Lowell’s grand old Manor—built in 
George’s time, e’er our daddies chucked 
the tea o’erboard, and all about it is 
antique and precious—to us old folk. 
It stands near Longfellow’s and you 
may know it.... 

I wish you knew Tom Aldrich—like 
Launt (poor Launt! he’s in a deal of 
trouble—sick wife and compelled to go 
abroad)—he is good and full of grace— 
a most charming, witty fellow too. I 
must give him that Sunday—the Mon- 
day shall be yours, and the rest of the 
week I must devote to rehearsals in New 
York at Booth’s Theatre—of which I am 
no longer manager, as you are aware! 
J. B. has full swing there and I play 
the part of hardhearted landlord only— 
and “star” occasionally. “Farewell, a 
long farewell to all my greatness.” I 
have much to tell you, likewise, mon 
ami! much that will surprise and pain 
you—but I am made of Indian-rubbex 
and the shock is nothing to what the 
rebound will be—when it comes. 

Tell your wife that Mrs. B. never 
heard the story of my little friend the 
Pole who called on me at St. Louis, 
until the other day; do you remember 
how she laughed at the poor little cuss? 

3usiness here is really great—the best 
engt I ever played and I’m near 40 
years old! Gittin’ to be ’tractive in my 
old age—aint I? 

Mary joins me (of course) in all sorts 
of loving thoughts and prayers for you 
both, and if ever you “remember to be 
holy” think of him who is as ever 

Yours EDWIN 
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BOOTH’S APPRECIATION OF 
SALVINI 
Cedarcliff, Cos Cob 
June 22, 1874 
My dear John— 

... Thinking of Salvini put Doremus 
into my head; I saw him in Othello and 
Samson. ‘ 

Have you seen him? Much of his 
Othello was grand and very little of it 
to be censured—I thought; his Samson 
was—as good a performance of such a 
talky part as could be, while his phy- 
sique and “make up” (in the last act) 
was superb; in the previous acts his 
costume was correct, tho’ ridiculous. 
Altogether, I was delighted with him.... 

Yours ever EDWIN 


UP TO THEIR EYES 
20 West 32nd Street 
March 21st [no year] 
My dear Russell— 

. . - It would be vain to attempt a 
description of things at 6th and 23d— 
all is muddle and higgeldy-piggeldy. 
After a few weeks of clear weather a 
terrible storm sets in and stops work. 
My painters, costumers, carpenters, &¢c 
are up to their eyes in the “colors of 
their trade’—it would do your classic 
heart good to see my Greek garments, 
furniture and sich, but you’ll see them 
all ablaze—I hope—some day, but not 
afire. Yours ever 

EpwIn Booru. 


RUSSELL NOT RUSHER 
September 3d [no year] 
My dear John Russell— 
If there be a body on earth I am al- 
ways pleased to see it’s yourself, my 
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darlin’. I have for some time past 
wished to have a chat with you and 
more than ever last night—indeed I was 
audibly wishing for it at the very mo- 
ment I sent you away with ‘damn’ on 
your lip ‘yestreen’. Why the devil, my 
dear boy, don’t you send in your card? 
You know how often I am obliged to 
deny myself to strangers calling at all 
hours of the day and night. And you 
know too the peculiarity of the ‘Hi- 
bernicans’—if it is possible to distort a 
name or message they’ll do’t. Biddy 
last night told me Mr. Rusher was at 
the door; having lately had a dozen ap- 
plications for the post of Usher—I sup- 
posed some one had sent a message to 
me on that very important business, as 
I often told her to make the callers 
(whom she did not know) state their 
names and business, &c. I sent back 
‘“‘No—see me at the office,” and after 
a long and-dreadful pause—I began 
speaking of your article on Clarke Davis 
—which I received that morning—pres- 
ently my brother Joe suggested that my 
last visitor might have been ‘Russell’ 
—I sent for Biddy, she described the 
‘feller’ pretty accurately (said he was 
handsome) and that “shure, he said his 
name was Rusher!” Blast her! D——n 
her! Roast her! in steep-down gulfs of 
liquid, &c. I was mad as a hornet all 
the evening—for you were just the man 
I wanted most to see. This—I think— 
is the 2d time that a mistake of this 
kind has occurred with you and it an- 
noys me and I do hope, my dear boy, 
that you will not misjudge the case.... 
Yours E. Booty 


REBUILDING FRANCE 
I—WHY GERMANY MUST BE MADE TO PAY’ 


THE SADDEST PAPER OF THE COMMISSION OF REPARATIONS, PRESIDENT 
DUBOIS SAYS, WAS ON THE GERMAN DESTRUCTION OF 


THE COAL MINES 

















(C) Underwood 


PRESENT-DAY CAVE DWELLERS IN WHAT THF GERMANS LEFT OF THE MINING TOWN OF LENS 


IN NORTHERN FRANCE 


BY 
STEPHANE LAUZANNE 


EDITOR OF «LE MATIN,” PARIS 


UBOIS, President of the Commis- 
D sion of Reparations, is a frail, 
modest little man who all his life 
has worshiped figures and _ statistics. 
During the past year he has performed 
a formidable work, reading himself all 
the reports which were forwarded to 
the Commission of Reparations from 
the seven devastated departments of 
France and taking careful notes of the 
same. 
A few days ago I was saying to him: 
“There is something tragic about 
those papers which you and your col- 
leagues have examined. Not only do 
they contain figures, estimates, claims; 
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they are a symbol of all the misery, all 
the cruelty, all the wickedness of the 
war. Is there not one among them 
which has moved and impressed you 
more than all the others?” 

“There is,” replied Mr. Dubois; “cer- 
tainly there is one.” 

And he explained to me: 

“Houses destroyed, fields wrecked, 
farms burned down, cattle stolen, furni- 
ture taken away—all these are always 
sad, but not new. It is the history of 
all wars. It is as old as the world. But 
there was, however, one thing that had 
never been seen before; it was the sys- 
tematic, scientific destruction of all that 
constitutes the life of a nation, without 
any military reason, but merely in order 
that that nation should suffer in its 
future generations. In this respect, the 
report which moved me most and which 
raised my indignation to the highest 
degree is that of a chief engineer setting 
forth the cold-blooded destruction of the 
mines of the north of France by the Ger- 
mans. You are aware that this destruc- 
tion was executed with such a subtle 
genius that even to-day, after eighteen 
months of peace and work, we are un- 
able to extract more than five per cent 
of the tonnage which we extracted be- 
fore the war. The Germans, who wished 
to deprive us of our coal for many long 
years to come, have thoroughly suc- 
ceeded.” 

And the President of the Commission 
of Reparations, taking up one of the re- 
ports lying on his table, handed it to me. 
I read the following lines, marked in blue 
pencil, which are indeed the most strik- 
ing statement of the disaster caused to 
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the French mines, and of the methods 
employed in accomplishing it: 


We must always insist on the de- 
liberate and systematic character of 
the destruction of the mines in the 
north of which France will have to 
suffer the consequences for another 
ten years. The destructions caused by 
a battle, even the most violent one, 
are mere nothings as compared with 
the wreckage caused by the “execu- 
tion of the most frightfully refined 
programme which men have ever con- 
ceived.” 

One must, in order to be able to 
conceive the disaster, understand the 
importance of the tubbing which is 
the sole protection of the mine against 
inundation; especially to be feared in 
the mines of the north and of the 
Pas-de-Calais. In fact, the shafts 
cross a layer of aquiferous soils which 
have to be either frozen or cemented 
at the time of boring; then a water- 
tight tubbing is constructed, either in 
wood, cast iron, or concrete, which 
prevents the waters from penetrating 
into the mine. But, in the event of 
the tubbing being destroyed, the 
aquiferous sheet invades the mine, a 
natural reservoir, which is then im- 
mediately inundated. It was enough 
for the Germans to blow up the tub- 
bings at 25 to 30 meters below the 
surface in order to transform the 
mining exploitations into a kind of 
subterranean lake, from which to-day 
some thirty millions of kilometric 
tons of water have to be pumped. 
The destruction took place in each 
mine at the level of the principal 
mass of water contained in the tub- 
bing, carefully ascertained by tech- 
nicians. 

Not satisfied by thus making cer- 
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tain the inundation of the galleries, 
the Germans cast all manner of ma- 
terials into the shafts, among which 
they threw bombs, cases of dynamite, 
so as to render the salvage works 
more difficult and much more danger- 
ous. Furthermore, all the surface 
installations of the mines were me- 
thodically dynamited, room after room, 
machine after machine, after having 
first been carefully pillaged. Some of 
the destructions were effected in Oc- 
tober, 1918, after Hindenburg had 
issued the order to cease all destruc- 
tion unwarranted by military oper- 
ations! In all, 220 pits have been 
rendered utterly unfit for use. 


This report speaks for itself. It needs 
no comments. Still, it may be as well 
to add the two conclusions made by the 
expert engineers: 

1. Eighteen more months will yet 
be needed for the pumping out of the 
water from the mines alone. 

2. It will not be before 1930 that 
the mines of Lens will be able to re- 
cover their pre-war figures of extrac- 
tion. 


And I understood, after having read 
the above paper, that M. Dubois, who 
does not often: show any emotion, was 
overcome when he received this report. 

Let us say, and repeat it unceasingly: 
To prevent a return of such an abomina- 
tion in any war whatsoever, and in any 
country whatever, the best, the only 
way, is to make those who committed 
the destructions pay for them. 

Nations are like individuals; when 
they are made to pay the breakages, it 
becomes really astonishing how careful 
they are not to break too much. 


II—AMERICA’S LATEST EXPORT: CULTURE 


BY VIOLA I. PARADISE 

















A CORNER OF THE AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOYER AT CROUY, NEAR SOISSONS 


Every form of community life centers in this barrack; books and magazines, music and games, 
make the foyer attractive to young and old 


ULTURE from America to France? 
It sounds incredible, yet it is true. 
Steel. and machinery and cotton 
and tobacco and grain and precious 
metals—hundreds of material things we 
have exported since our early days; but 
now America has the proud privilege of 
making to the Old World, to which we 
owe so much, some repayment in the 
coin of culture. And the form which 
our contribution takes is the children’s 
library, an original American product. 
Miss Annie Carroll Moore, Supervisor 
of Work with Children of the New York 
Public Library, lately sailed for France, 
representing the American Library As- 
sociation. Miss Moore’s mission is to 
stimulate co-operation with the libraries 
of other countries, and especially to 
visit the children’s libraries which have 
been established by the American Com- 
mittee for Devastated France. “I have 
always cherished the dream,” said Miss 
Moore, “of seeing the children’s library 
idea carried over into French education, 
though I did not think it would take a 
war to bring this about. The children’s 
libraries in France grew naturally out 
of the relief work of the American Com- 
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mittee for Devastated France, and began 
with the circulation of a few books in 
villages that were stripped of books, as 
of everything else. In one village five 
books were passed from hand to hand.” 
Now there are five libraries—at Anizy, 
at Vic-sur-Aisne, at Blerancourt, at Sois- 
sons, at Coucy. Besides a central read- 
ing-room, they maintain traveling li- 
brary departments, sending collections 
of books to from fifteen to thirty vil- 
lages within reach of each of the cen- 
ters. The libraries in the centers are 
simple structures, “a sort of glorified 
portable house.” 

Imagine, in war-torn France, where 
children have gone hungry for more than 
bread, where they lost four years of 
school, where fear and horror and bad 
dreams made up their mental life— 
imagine with what eager joy they now 
seize upon the manna which these libra- 
ries present. They lose themselves in 
the fairy tales of Charles Perrault and 
Madame d’Aulnoy, in the Jeanne d’Arc 
so quaintly and exquisitely illustrated 
by Boutet de Monvel, in Montogueil’s 
“Buonaparte” and his “History of 
France,” illustrated by Job. “There is 
nothing like these pictorial histories for 
children in any other country,” said 
Miss Moore, “and perhaps in no other 
country is there such a response to his- 
tory as in France.” American and 
English books, too—in translation, of 
course—intrigue the French children. 
Cooper and Stevenson and Louisa M. 
Alcott; “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and “Alice 
in Wonderland” and the “Just So 
Stories”—the last as fascinating under 
its French title, “Tistoires Comme Ca,” 
as in English—are read hungrily. As 
they read these books and listen with 
shining eyes during the story-telling 
hour they can forget their terrible 
years, and begin to store up a treasure 
of new and happy memories and a new 
eagerness for books. Their parents, too, 
are drawn in by the children’s interest. 
One day a middle-aged woman came into 
a baraque and began looking about the 
shelves. When the librarian offered as- 
sistance, the woman was at first reluc- 
tant to tell what she was seeking; but 
she finally said that a neighbor’s child 
had shown her old mother some pictures 
in a book, and that these had recalled 
to the old woman a story she had known 
n her long-distant childhood. She could 
not read, but she wished to see the pic- 
tures again. The librarian quickly iden- 
tified the story as “Hop o’ My Thumb.” 
Thus, through a neighbor’s child, the 
old peasant woman became a frequenter 
of the library. Her wrinkled face bend- 
ing over a picture book, she could live 
again in imagination her far-distant 
childhood, and could live in a new pres- 
ent, pushing aside for the time being 
the memories of four years of horror. 

“Of course,” said Miss Moore, “libra- 
ries were not unknown in French vil- 
lages even before the work of the Amer- 
ican Committee for Devastated France. 
But the work for children is entirely 
new, and even the work for adults has 
undergone a transformation. Formerly 
books were chosen entirely from cata- 
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FORGETTING THE SADNESS OF WAR AND INVASION IN THE COLOR AND ROMANCE OF 
. THE PAST 


logues; and the library, as a place where 
even grown people could sit down and 
look over a number of books, exercising 
their judgment and making their choice 
freely, was unknown before the coming 
of American-trained librarians. The 
spirit of our libraries, which we now 
take so gasily for granted, is to Euro- 
pean visitors to this country always a 
matter for remark. An American can 
scarcely imagine the innovation it is for 
French village children to come together, 
talking over books, meeting with a com- 
mon interest, in the attractive baraques 
of the Committee, for in France the 
family is the pivot about which life re- 
volves, and children do not play together 
as do our children. 
dren’s libraries would be a stimulating 
contribution to French life at any time, 
imagine their importance now, when the 
morale of the villages has been broken 
by the loss of so large a percentage of 





A DEADLY PARALLEL 


Even Kipling might envy 
the imaginative vigor of the 
narrative passage with which 
Robert A. Curry concludes his 
article in next week’s issue of 
The Outlook. In it he de- 
scribes England’s airplane de- 
fense of the Suez Canal, where 
five hundred airplanes are 
available within an hour’s no- 
tice to rush to any threatened 
point within a_ reasonable 
radius. The undefended con- 
dition of the Panama Canal as 
to the air is earnestly set forth. 
A deadly parallel is drawn by 
Mr. Curry, who was formerly 
an instructor in Egypt with 
the Royal Air Force. 
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the adult male population, when chidren 
must literally be taught anew to play 
and to laugh, and in that sense to live 
again. Some of the villages to which 
books are being sent from the centers 
are ash-heaps where families have had 
to tunnel through the débris to find 
some semblance of a home, where they 
live like cliff dwellers. Small wonder 
that children line up outside the door, 
waiting for the bibliothéque to open; 
that on Sundays, after church service, 
the whole family goes over to the library; 
that a strong social feeling for the 
library has. developed. Sma!l wonder 
that the school-teachers, the curés, the 
public officials, give their enthusiastic 
support. 

“France,” continued Miss Moore, “has 
a strong claim to children’s libraries, for 
in no other country have such beautiful 
books for children been published. The 
librarians comment again and again on 
the esthetic enjoyment of the French 
children in the beauty of the books, on 
the enthusiasm which they bring to the 
illustrations as well as the text. It is 
as if art were their inheritance, and ‘to 
our American librarians is given the 
privilege of making their birthright ac- 
cessible to French children. The aim 
of the Committee, however, is not to re- 
main indefinitely on French soil, but 
gradually to turn the work over to the 
French, to train French librarians.” 

As Miss Moore talked of the work of 
the children’s libraries in France, as 
she told of other countries to which we 
have exported this American idea (no- 
tably Norway and Sweden), the writer 
thought of many lonely stretches in our 
American land, many isolated remote 
byways, where libraries are unknown. 
Perhaps, though we may now be justly 
proud of exporting culture to France, 
we may in time see our way to import 
back the very same manifestation of 
culture for more of our own American 
rural areas. 











COSTA RICA OF TOQ-DAY—MEXICO OF YESTERDAY 





























From John G. Rumney, Detroit, Michigan 
& 
A GROUP OF COSTA RICA STAFF OFFICERS 
This picture shows a military formation of staff officers in front of a Costa Rican shoe store, which 
is interesting because of the variety of uniform and the unsimilarity of the officers’ carriage and 


demeanor as compared with those of our own staff officers. Mr. Rumney, we are told, took the 
photograph immediately after the cessation of hostilities during the recent troubles in Costa Rica 
































From H. E. Bailey, Phoenix, Arizona 
ORNAMENTAL FOUNTAIN OF QLD MEXICAN VIADUCT BUILT BY CORTEZ 


This fountain, our informant states, is one of the best preserved sections of a viaduct built by 
Cortez to carry water to the City of Mexico. It is situated near the “White House of Mexico,” 
Chapultepec Castle 
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THE BOOK TABLE 


GROWTH OF THE SOIL’ 


NUT HAMSUN received the Nobel 
K Prize for Literature, not specifi- 

cally for “Growth of the Soil,” 
put for the culmination in this his mas- 
terpiece of a long record of painstaking, 
conscientious devotion to the art of writ- 
ing. 

His sketches, plays, and novels, if one 
may judge from the comments of critics, 
did not try to be popular; they paid 
little attention to construction or unity 
o: story interest. They were like the 
half-finished drawings of heads made by 
a painter who is gathering material 
and ideas for the picture by which he 
hopes to be remembered. Of one of 
the early stories Mr. Worster, who fur- 
nishes for this work a welcome account 
of Hamsun’s life and activity, says: “It 
is interspersed with irrelevant fancies, 
visions, and imaginings, a chain of tied 
notes heard as an undertone through the 
action on the surface.” 

But there is no-uncertainty or lack of 
definiteness about “Growth of the Soil.” 
It goes on its destined course, strong, 
clear, and single as a shining stream. 
It stands the test of dealing with 
material, things—such as the earth, 
the trees, animals, crops—with solid 
realism and yet of infusing the picture 
with the light of imagination. So, too, 
with the peasants of the distant part of 
Norway depicted; they grow out of the 
soil almost as truly as do the trees; they 
are certainly ignorant and in a sense 
dull, yet each is a distinct creation; 
Achilles and Thersites in the Iliad are 
not more unlike than, for instance, Ham- 
sun’s Isak, the primal man of the new 
grown community (silent, strong, uncon- 
querable by the forces of nature), and 
the old woman Oline: (shifty, dishonest, 
cringing, revengeful). 

It is a feat for an author to hold Amer- 
ican readers intent and absorbed in the 
simple doings of these few country peo- 
ple in a lonely, distant Norwegian hill- 
side. This Hamsun assuredly does. He 
succeeds because he shows us these men, 
women, and children, he does not merely 
talk about them; he makes word-paint- 
ings of nature instead of raving about 
its beauty; and in place of theorizing 
about motive and temperament he tells 
of deeds and lets the reader infer causes 
through character. 

It is not exact to call this remarkable 
novel an epic of the land, yet one feels 
that it has a heroic tone; if it had in- 
clined toward symbolism (which, thanks 
be, it doesn’t), the two protagonists of 
the combat would be man and the soil— 
Isak and his farmland. So splendidly 
does the land yield its abundance to the 
straining vigor of its conqueror that we 
find almost a dramatic interest in the 
growth of human society out of and 
from the soil. 

First comes Isak, a “barge of a 


ia 1Growth of the Soil. By Knut 
Translated by W. W. Worster. 2 vols. 
A. Knopf, New York, 


Hamsun. 
Alfred 


man,” the figure of a man in a great 
solitude, trudging with sack on back 
over the common lands open to settle- 
ment. He seeks here and there, sleeps 
under a. rock .n a pine bed, makes 
his choice, then back and forth with 
food and tools, ‘a born carrier of loads, 
a lumbering barge of a man in the for- 
est, tramping long roads and carrying 
heavy burdens, as if life without a load 
on one’s shoulders were a miserable 
thing.” Hamsun often repeats the 
phrases, “barging along,” “a barge of a 
man;” they exactly express Isak. 

In time comes a goat, then.a hut, then 
a woman, then Cow—“they laid awake 
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late that night talking about Cow.” And 
in more time came children —and 
trouble! 

Greater and greater became Isak’s 
ambition. He worked as the Trojans 
fought; house and outbuildings, tools 
and machinery, cattle, roads for his 
own use—there was nothing he did 
not dare attempt. Neighbors appeared, 
and with them the evils and sins as well 
as the friendliness of community life. 
Against the stalwart, persistent Isak are 
contrasted weaklings and clever people 
of no set purpose—Geissler the Lens- 
mand (assistant Government superin- 
tendent) is a gem of portrayal art. 
Crime and lust come too—the people of 
such a community are apt to be coarse 
as well as primitive—and there are bits 
of faithful description that are a little 
startling and a pitiful intimation that 
infanticide is too common a curse in 
such northern solitary communities. 

As all this growth, good and bad, 
evolves from soil and life becomes more 
complex and varied, the novel’s story- 
interest increases likewise, That is the 


art of the thing; and its apparent uncon- 
sciousness yet thoroughly planned pur- 
pose would make the book a prize-win- 
ner in the literary realm if Nobel had 
never instituted a prize-winning system. 

But always the reader’s imagination 
turns back to Isak—a strong man in a 
wilderness. We copy a pen-picture of 
man and place at their prime: 


A desert, a dying place? Far from 
it, all about was swarming with life; 
two new men, four new hands to 
work, fields and meadows and homes. 
Oh, the little green tracts in a forest, 
a hut and water, children and cattle 
about. Corn waving on the moorlands 
where naught but horsetail grew be- 
fore, bluebells nodding on the fells, 
and yellow sunlight blazing in the 
ladyslipper flowers outside a house. 
And human beings living there, move 
and talk and think and are there 
with heaven and earth. 

Here stands the first of them all, 
the first man in the wilds. He came 
that way, knee-deep in marsh-growth 
and heather, found a sunny slope and 
settled there. Others came after him, 
they trod a path across the waste 
Almenning; others again, and the 
path became a road; carts drove there 
now. Isak may be content, may start 
with a little thrill of pride; he was 
the founder of a district, the pioneer. 


Not alone Norwegian literature but 
world literature will recognize the fresh 
and clear note of imagination in this 
drama of man and nature. 

R. D. TOwNSEND. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


FICTION AND DRAMA 
BRIMMING CUP (THE). By Dorotlty Canfield. 
Harcourt, Brace & Howe, New York. 

As between husband and wife should 
each lead a life of individual freedom of 
mind and action? Yes, said the two 
whose marriage begins the novel, but 
also they should frankly face together 
whatever situation should arise and hon- 
orably discuss it. So when the brilliant 
and fascinating advocate of modernism 
and art and romance and poetry comes 
along he really cannot prevail with such 
a wife and mother as against the solid, 
unscintillating husband. And the book 
ends with the mother’s answer to a 
child’s question: “No; I really don’t 
think that father and I are afraid of 
anything.” A book of sound social phi- 
losophy and of charming family life. 


FEAST OF LANTERNS (THE). By Louise J. 
Miln. The IF’. A. Stokes Company, New York. 


The author’s knowledge of the life and 
culture of Chinese aristocrats makes 
this novel worth reading for its de- 
scriptive side alone. There is tragedy in 
the position of the Chinese girl of noble 
lineage, highly educated in England, 
and possessed of both Eastern and West- 
ern culture, who loves and is loved by 
an Englishman of equally high type. 
She knows that their marriage would 
bring social contempt on him in Eng- 
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land and on her in China, and gives up 

her love to work for China’s future. 

FLETY CONTEMPORARY ONE-ACT PLAYS. 
By Frank Shay and Pierre Loving. The 
Stewart & Kidd Company, Cincinnati. 

This is a very excellent anthology con- 
taining a great variety of dramatic ma- 
terial. The student of contemporary 
drama and the amateur actor should 
find it invaluable. 

GIRL IN FANCY DRESS (THE). By J. E. 
Buckrose. The George H. Doran Company, 
New York. 

A cheerful and mirthful romance in 
which an heiress and a poor country girl 
exchange parts and an amusing comedy 
of errors results. 


BIOGRAPHY 
HOSPITABLE ENGLAND IN THE SEVEN- 
TIES. Illustrated. By Richard Henry Dana. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


Richard Henry Dana in 1875-6 visited 
England, France, Italy, and Egypt, kept 
a minute diary of his experiences, and 
in them narrated vividly the customs of 
the country and the characteristics of 
his hosts and guests. Son of Richard H. 
Dana, author of “Two Years Before the 
Mast,” he had, for his father’s sake, 
ready welcome to exclusive circles. A 
graduate of Harvard, an athlete, a cul- 
tured gentleman, and last, but not least, 
an Episcopalian, characterized by both 
physical and social courage, able to take 
an oar at Oxford, to hunt and fish in 
Scotland, to join in lawn tennis out 
of doors and in billiards in the house, 
and free from that self-consciousness 
which is perhaps the greatest of social 
handicaps and makes its victims either 
timid or aggressive and sometimes 
alternately first one and then the other, 
he had in himself a pass-key which 
fitted all doors. His vivid pictures, not 
painted for the public, which now for 
the first time the public is permitted to 
see, interpret graphically phases of 
social life in old aristocratic England 
which will not long survive the advent 
to political power of democratic Eng- 
land. A little more relentless editing 
would have both shortened and im- 
proved the book for the general reader. 
But it will be not difficult and perhaps 
more satisfactory for each reader to 
do his own editing. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 
POWERS AND AIMS OF WESTERN DEMOC- 
RACY (THE). By William Milligan Sloane, 
LL.D. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
There is scarcely a page in this valu- 
able volume which does not offer some 
pertinent suggestion. The author’s aim, 
we judge, is found in his words: “Democ- 
racy is in its essence conservative; the 
drift toward Socialism is an attack on 
its very life; the democratic nation is 
the best form of human association so 
far devised; neither democracy nor na- 
tionality insures enduring peace.” And 
yet Professor Sloane concludes his work 
with the judgment that peace is the test 
of our democracy. He shows first how 
democracy has been developed, what its 
institutions are, and what its formula 
and terms. He describes the foes in its 
household; incidentally hc shows that 
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German “social democracy is misnamed” 
and that the Social Democratic Party in 
Germany “has been making its enormous 
strides, not as a Socialistic or even as a 


. Labor party, but because it is solidly 


democratic.” Elsewhere he says: “Per- 
haps the worst indictment of democracy 
as it works to-day is its blundering in- 
efficiency and its intolerable extrava- 
gance.” 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 


CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF AMERICAN LIT- 
ERATURE (THE). Edited by William 


Peterfield Trent, M.A., LL.D., John Erskine, 
Ph.D., Stuart P. Sherman, Ph.D., Carl Van 
Doren, Ph.D. 4 vols) LATER NATIONAL 
LITERATURE—Parts II and III. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

These volumes complete this impor- 
tant literary achievement. The “Cam- 
bridge History of American Literature” 
furnishes a history of the literature 
written in English in the United States 
from the first settlement to the end of 
the nineteenth century—in fact, it is so 
close to date as to contain reference to 
“The Education of Henry Adams.” The 
editors have secured the services of con- 
tributors, American and Canadian, who 
in all cases write with special knowl- 
edge of the topic assigned. The work, 
as truly stated by the publishers, is 
exact and authoritative, but, though 
written by specialists, has been designed 
to meet the needs of the general reader. 
The indexes and bibliographies are ex- 
cellent. 

WAR BOOKS 
GENERAL STAFF AND ITS PROBLEMS (THE). 
By General Ludendorff. Translated by F. A. 
Holt, O.B.E. 2 vols. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. 

Of all the supposed authors of the 
World War, the most talked of has 
doubtless been General Ludendorff. 
His object in compiling the present 
volumes is evidently threefold: first, “to 
bring home to every German that a 
peace of understanding was unattain- 
able;” second, “to reveal how much was 
kept secret from the Supreme Command 
by the Imperial Government;” and, 
third, “to justify the confidence which 
the majority of the German people re- 
posed in Field Marshal Hindenburg and 
myself throughout the war.” To this 
end these volumes consist of original 
and contemporary documents taken from 
the records of the German General Staff. 
They include matters of such importance 
as that of the conference at which the 
unrestricted submarine campaign was 
finally decided upon and as the violent 
interchange of letters between Chancellor 
von Bethmann Hollweg and General Lu- 
dendorff. The author discusses the work 
of the army in peace times, revealing 
Germany’s strenuous efforts to prepare 
for war. He tells us about recruiting, 
labor, financial, and food questions in 
connection with the army; provision for 
men returned from the war; and of 
course about the war itself, its Polish 
and Russian aspects, the Austrian 
efforts towards a separate peace, Presi- 
dent Wilson’s peace attitude, and, most 
interesting of all, America’s entrance 
into the war. The author frankly con- 
cludes that the American Army deprived 


Germany of victory “and made possible 
that of the Entente after the strength of 
our army had been broken by revolu- 
tion.” 
EDUCATIONAL 
HOW TO SPEAK FRENCH LIKE THE 
FRENCH. By Marie and Jeanne Yersin. 
The J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 
This is a remarkably complete collec. 
tion of French idioms. Certainly if one 
mastered them all one could claim to 
speak French in the fashion of Paris 
and not Stratford-atte-Bowe. We sus- 
pect that the lady who remarked to a 
tardy friend, “Dépéchez-vous! Vous sercz 
gauche derriére,” was not familiar with 
this volume. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
KING’S TREASURIES OF LITERATURE 
(THE). General Editor, Sir A. T. Quiller- 
Couch. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 

We have already referred to this ex- 
cellent series of clearly printed and 
neatly bound small volumes. A dozen or 
more new issues have reached us. They 
include many recognized masterpieces 
of literature, and from the entire col- 
lection almost any one would find it 
easy to make a choice of books welcome 
in his library. Among the present is- 
sues, for instance, are Longfellow’s “Hia- 
watha,” Macaulay’s “Lays of Ancient 
Rome,” arm unusually readable collec- 
tion of papers about “London in Litera- 
ture,” Mrs. Ewing’s “Jackanapes,” and 
W. H. Hudson’s “Birds in a Village.” 
These few examples indicate the wide 

range of interest and subjects, 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 

BRADFORD’S HISTORY OF THE PLYMOUTH 
SETTLEMENT. 1608-1650. Rendered into 
Modern English by Harold Paget. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York. 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By Isaac Lippincott, Ph.D. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. 

STATES OF SOUTH AMERICA (THE). By 
Charles Domville-Fife. Illustrated. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 


WORKERS AT WAR (THE). By Frank Julian 
Warne. (The Century New World Series.) 
The Century Company, New York. 


POETRY 
LAST KNIGHT (THE), AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Theodore Maynard. The Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, New York. 
SONGS OF THE TRAIL. By Henry Herbert 
Knibbs. Illustrated. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 
INVALID EUROPE. Some Impressions of Re- 
cent Travel. By Alfred F. Seligsberg. Boni 
& Liveright, New York. 


WAR BOOKS 

VICTORY AT SEA (THE). By Rear-Admiral 
William Sowden Sims, U. S. N., in Col- 
laboration with Burton J. Hendrick. Double- 
day, Page & Co., Garden City. 

WHAT HAPPENED AT JUTLAND. The Tactics 
of the Battle. By C. C. Gill. 26 Diagrams. 
The George H. Doran Company, New York. 


SPORT AND ATHLETICS 
ART OF LAWN TENNIS (THE). By William 
T. Tilden 2d. Illustrated. The George H. 
Doran Company, New York. 
CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT. By Horace Kep- 
hart. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
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THE EDITORS’ 


THE NEW YORK MUSIC 
SCHOOL SETTLEMENT 


T. company of a good friend, a beau- 
tiful evening, and tickets to the Music 
School Settlement concert—all made one 
feel a little like Omar Khayyam with 
his “jug of wine and book of verse.” For 
these Music School Settlement concerts, 
given annually now for a number of 
vears, are inspiring and entertaining. 
Recently it was given in the attractive 
new Town Hall of New York, and en- 
ihusiastic friends of the pupils and of 
their popular conductors, Mrs. Fannie 
Levine and Mr. Melzar Chaffee, were 
present in goodly numbers. 

Music, it is said, is a universal lan- 
suage, and it was charmingly expressed 
in a very attractive programme on that 
oecasion—“The Butterfly” of Grieg, a 
jiano solo by a young girl who was so 
yashful that the audience through ap- 
jlause had to bring her out again and 
igain in order to make her see the 
basket of flowers that a friend had sent; 
Mendelssohn’s “Venetian Boat Song,” 
played by the combined Elementary and 
Junior Orchestra of the school; a very 
yeautiful Negro spiritual sung by a 
chorus of young men and young women 
under the direction of Mrs. Laura EIlli- 
ott; and cello and violin soloists choos- 
ing Haydn, Beethoven, and Mozart for 
their selections. The programme was 
well suited and attuned to the spring 
mood both of the weather and of the 
hearer. 

The New York Music School itself 
numbers among its students boys and 
girls of fifteen different nationalities, and 
to them during the winter months it 
affords an opportunity through music to 
give expression to their finer aspira- 
tions, and in the summer it looks after 
their physical comforts in the way of 
days and weeks in the country. The pur- 
pose of the concerts is to enlist public 
sympathy and interest in the work of 
the school. One finds among these for- 
eign-born boys and girls musical talents 
which cannot be bought, but which 
money can help. There are many Na- 
tion-wide “drives” for worthy objects, 
and, while such a drive for the Music 
School Settlement is not expected, in- 
dividual “drives” of those interested in 
music and Americanization work would 
not be unwelcome to the men and women 
who in doing this work with great self- 
sacrifice and devotion are adding glory 
to a great American ideal. M. B. 

New York City. 


DOES A CHIPMUNK CLIMB? 
PLL SAY IT DOES 


AM amused at an article in the “By 

the Way” column of The Outlook of 
February 23 in which a reader tells of 
the California lumberjack that greased 
a pole for the chipmunks to climb. 

Now I know chipmunks from here to 





I have written a letter 


unto you in few words. 


Melrose xitt. 22 











Wisconsin, and from there to Utah, and 
the ones I am acquainted with can climb 
anything made out of wood anywhere. 

I have seen them climb up very small 
quaking asp trees in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and also up tall willows that were 
not more than one-half inch in thickness 
and up tall weeds that were not thicker 
than a lead pencil. Not once, but hun- 
dreds of times. 

While they are not a true squirrel, 
they can climb anything that the true 
squirrel can. 

And as for grease interfering with 
their climbing, I fail to see how it could, 
as they depend on their claws and not 
on friction, and can go up or down or 
stop at will. 

I do not wish to start a general dis- 
cussion, but in answer to the query “Can 
a chipmunk climb?” I wish to say most 
emphatically that he can. 

R. P. GREGG. 

Hard-Scrabble Farm Mena, Arkansas, 


A DISCLAIMER 


ur attention has been called to a let- 

ter in your esteemed publication of 
February 16, 1921, entitled “England’s 
Crimes” that, from the way in which 
it is signed, would seem to represent the 
views and to have been the result of 
definite action on the part of the Allan- 
dale Improvement Association of Allan- 
dale, Florida. 

We would respectfully state, first, that 
the letter in question was not sent to 
you as a consequence of any action by 
our Association; second, that the sub- 
ject has never been presented or con- 
sidered at any Association meeting; and, 
third, that it does not express the senti- 
ments of the organization as a whole. 

Please understand we are not denying 
the individuals who signed the above- 
mentioned letter the right to voice and 
spread broadcast any opinions for 
which they are willing to.stand sponsor. 
But we do most strenuously object to 
having opinions whatsoever attributed to 
the Allandale Improvement Association 
that are not the result of a proper offi- 
cial action by the Association at a regu- 
lar or duly called meeting. The letter 
headed “England’s Crimes” simply ex- 
presses the personal views of the three 
individuals signing it, and in no way 
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represents any action by the Allandale 
Improvement Association, nor gives a 
correct idea of the sentiments of any 
other members of the Association. 

May we ask you to give this communi- 
cation as much prominence as was ac- 
corded the letter to which it refers. 

Curis. Suppss, President. 
J. W. RIKEMAN, Secretary. 


The Allandale Improvement Association, 
Allandale, Florida. 


OPULENCE AND SPLENDOR 


I 


M* Jones in his admirable letter on 
page 336 of your issue of March 2 
says: “Make the seventy million urban- 
ites know .. . the. thirty-five million 
farmers who... toil early and late to 
feed the multitudes. enjoying the opu- 
lence and splendor of our American 
cities,” ete. Surely Mr. Jones must 
know down in his heart that this 
touching and oft-repeated reference to 
the helotry of the farmer to the city is 
“bunk” pure and undefiled. The farmer 
does absolutely no such thing. If he 
could make any more money doing con- 
tract work for his neighbors or selling 
real estate or agricultural implements to 
his brother slaves the farmers, he would, 
and often does, do it. As well try to 
draw tears to my eyes picturing the un- 
happy shoe operative who languidly 
flirts away the busy hours in the reek- 
ing city turning out brogues and still 
more brogues for the heartless and shoe- 
hungry farmers. 

The farmer hasn’t been entirely free 
of the charge of profiteering in the past 
few years. 

Where did this yarn about the down- 
trodden farmer start, anyway? It does 
not sound good to the city man. 

Harry M. TEDMAN, 

Toronto, Canada. 


II 


~_ The Outlook has been ordained 
interpreter-mediator between. the 
farmer and the city man, perhaps it 
would not be out of the way to suggest 
some points upon which illumination is 
needed. 

Where did the advocate of the farmer 
get the idea about “the multitudes enjoy- 
ing the opulence and splendor of our 
American cities’? Has he perchance 
been riding a “rubber-neck wagon” 
along Riverside Drive or around the 
lake shore in Chicago, or has he been 
reading the fiction in the “Saturday 
Evening Post” or “Cosmopolitan”? Did 
he ever view the miles upon miles of 
densely populated streets from the win- 
dow of a train as it drew into the Grand 
Central station, or did he ever take a 
car ride out Halstead Street or Archer 
Avenue? 

The “opulence and splendor” of the 
American city is merely its superficial 
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aspect. The visitor from Yap’s Crossing 
and from Madison, Wisconsin, sees the 
gay life of the hotels and the theaters. 
These institutions are maintained for his 
benefit and by his largess. True, there 
are city men who live at the great hotels, 
frequent the cafés, and regularly attend 
the theaters; just as there are farmers 
who live in Wichita, Kansas, Elmira, 
New York, and Madison, Wisconsin. But 
the one class is no more representative 
of the city dweller than is the other of 
the countryman. The multitude in the 
city, as well as in the country, is com- 
posed of people who rise, before dawn, 
toil through the daylight hours, and re- 
tire to their modest, perhaps squalid, 
homes with the setting of the sun. 

“Ah, but how about the eight or nine 
hour day of the city worker?” your 
farmer will ask. Does your farmer 
krfow that if the city man is to live 
under conditions which are at all toler- 
able his residence must be ten, twenty, 
even fifty miles from his place of occu- 
pation? Does he know that in addition 
to, or rather as a part of, his daily 
work the city man must spend two or 
three hours on crowded street cars or in 
evil-smelling subways? 

As for “physical discomforts and so- 
cial deprivations,’” the farmer in the 
lowest state to which .he may possibly 
descend can have no conception of the 
physical misery and social poverty which 
abounds in the city. It is not necessary 
to point to the lot of the tenement 
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dweller to show the inestimable advan- 
tage which the farmer possesses over 
the city man. The millions of, let us 
say, middle class, for lack of a better 
term, who live in apartments or in the 
closely crowded houses of the close-in 
residence districts exist from year’s end 
to year’s end without a single breath of 
ozone-charged air. They breathe the 
choking dirt and smoke of numberless 
shops and factories, they hurry to and 
from their occupations through jostling, 
self-centered crowds of strangers, they 
never know, perhaps, even the names of 
their nearest neighbors. To the city 
man even the gifts of nature come not 
with their full value. The sun is but 
an instrument of summer torture, the 
rain turns the streets into seas of reek- 
ing mud, the beauty of the moon and 
stars is lost in therclinquant glare of 
the are lights. 

However, there is no profit in arguing 
the matter; man was born to discon- 
tent, and the luckiest mortal who ever 
lived no doubt envied some one who, 
from his view-point, was having a bet- 
ter time. Every farmer longs for the 
time when he will have acquired enough 
wealth to retire and move to town and 
every town man dreams of the day when 
he can buy a farm. But neither the 
farmer who gets to the city nor the city 
man who moves to the country ever 
finds things in the new environment 
just as he had pictured them. 

Why must we constantly be reminded 


MORE THAN A COLLEGE 





Senn thousand 
readers of The 
Outlook are no 
doubt telling you 
what you already 
know—‘“your maga- 
zine is one that 
should be on every 
reading table.” As 
a newspaper man, 
who day to day 
weeds out the use- 
less from the worth- 
while, I have only 
one addition to make to the statement— 
“your magazine should not only be on 
the reading table of every progressive, 
or conservative, American, but it ought 
to be read from cover to cover.” 

If the readers of The Outlook are 
anxious’ to keep abreast of the times, 
they know that fifteen or twenty min- 
utes’ reading will provide a careful sur- 
vey of the main events of the past week. 
Two hours with The Outlook will do 
more for the busy American in the way 
of self-education, pleasure, and informa- 
tion than the same amount of time de- 











1This letter was among those submitted in the 
First Prize Contest.—The Publisher. 


voted to half a dozen other magazines, 
particularly those published every 
month and which devote many pages to 
fiction. I am glad that The Outlook 
recognizes the fiction field is over- 
crowded, and if the charge be made 
that it is a matter-of-fact publication, 
then such a characterization is to its 
credit. 

I value The Outlook because: 

It is so arranged that the busy man 
can get a comprehensive digest of the 
world’s news and views in a minimum 
of time. For that reason alone it is 
seven times as valuable as a daily news- 
paper. 

It is entertainingly, convincingly, and 
forcibly written. 

Typographically, it is attractive, 
though I would like to see the yellow 
cover disappear. 

Its editorials are to the point; they 
hit the mark, not always to one’s liking, 
but they ring true. There are no use- 
less words; the meaning is clear. 

The special articles are informative 
and in keeping with the great public is- 
sues of the time. They are sufficiently 
varied to maintain the reader’s interest. 

I am glad the half-tone photograph is 
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that the farmer feeds the world? Does 
not the world furnish him with his 
dwelling, with his clothing, with his 
machinery, and with his automobile? To 
the animal or to man in the primitive 
state food is everything; in the higher 
planes of culture it is only one of the 
necessities. 

We appreciate the farmer far more 
perhaps than he appreciates us of the 
city. We acknowledge his service to the 
world, not only’as a producer of food, 
but as the father of future generations 
of bankers and lawyers and manufac- 
turers; but have we not the right to 
ask that the farmer, on his part, appre- 
ciate that we who eat his food provide 
him with comforts and luxuries whicia 
he could not produce and which he 
could not purchase unless we ‘first 
bought his crops? 

If it is true that the rural estate is 
“rising into organized and embittered 
self-consciousness,” as your first-prize 
winner tells you, the very best cure for 
the malady would be to work out a sys- 
tem whereby each dissatisfied farmer 
might be permitted to enjoy a few 
months of work and play amid the 
“opulence and splendor” which he envi- 
ously views from afar. It might be a 
good plan, in fact, to arrange exchanges 
between city and country workers, so 
that the illusions on both sides might be 
cleared away. ERNEST CORDEAL. 

Stonleigh Court, Independence Avenue, 

Kansas City, Missouri. 


DEGREE’ 


recognized as an asset to any article; 
it dresses it up to the reader’s satisfac- 
tion—but, best of all, there is more to 
an Outlook article than the picture. 

In Lyman Abbott The Outlook pos- 
sesses a writer who gives the magazine 
an individuality not equaled by any 
other publication; when he speaks, Out- 
look readers listen, and one cannot read 
an article from his pen without catch- 
ing a better, broader vision of all that 
life holds. The occasional touch of 
theology that breathes an atmosphere 
of purity and wholesomeness is most 
welcome in these days of hurry, when 
one is apt to overlook the beautiful for 
the practical. 

The Outlook is clean, original, pro- 
gressive, and far-seeing. Its editors are 
fair, honest, and upright; else its ar- 
ticles would not stand the test of time. 
The Outlook, living up to its name, has 
caught the broader vision, and in this 
workaday world it occupies a niche not 
touched by any other publication. 

To be a constant reader of The 
Outlook means more to me than a col- 
lege degree; it is distinction and edu- 
cation in itself. JAMES A. MURRIN. 

Franklin, Pennsylvania. 
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Quick, Dustless (leaning 


"... tidying up for company, just attach the light Arco Wand tool 
and do it yourself. No need to change your dress, there is no muss—no 
hard work—no moving of furniture. All dust, grit, threads and trash are piped out 
and away into the sealed dust bucket of the Arco Wand machine in the basement. No 
filthy dust bags to empty. No clumsy or noisy machine to push or drag: around—a 
quick connection of the Arco Wand cleaning hose 
RCO WAND and it is ready. The special cleaning tools enable | 

the housewife or maid to reach all corners or 
Saeee “ue surfaces without lifting or § 


VACUUM CLEANER moving heavy furniture. 


Cut your cleaning expense 
by installing the permanent ARCO WAND VACUUM 
CLEANER. It is built for years of service. 


Easily installed in o/d or new Residences, Churches, Schools, 
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etc. Made mounted on wheels for Factories, Office Buildings, Neen 
Theatres, Large Stores, etc. Send for illustrated catalog show- WW 
ing its construction and labor saving uses. f 








AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Write Dept.C-55 816-822 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. Machine is set in basement or side 
P . 2A i i 
Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators a 
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THE OUTLOOK 


THIS WEEK’S OUTLOOK 


A WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF CURRENT HISTORY’ 
MADISON GATHANY 


BY J. 


SCARBOROUGH SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Germany Called the Dance: 
Shall France Pay the Piper? 


\ 7 HAT facts other than those men- 

tioned by The Outlook on an- 
other page can you present in 
support of the things said in the second 
paragraph of this editorial? 

What do you think The Outlook means 
by saying that “desolation in France is 
not the result of war”? 

Read the article on another page writ- 
ten by Stéphane Lauzanne. In the light 
of what he says, what do you think just 
treatment for Germany would be? 

Do you think the Allies should allow 
Germany to spend any money for mili- 
tary purposes? Show, with reasons, 
why or why not. 

If you were a citizen of France, do 
you think you would want to see con- 
scripted German laborers in France 
making good what Germany destroyed 
there during the war? What is your 
line of argument? How would you 
treat them? 

Do you see any reasoning in this edi- 
torial or in the article by Stéphane Lau- 
zanne that you consider economically 
unsound? What are your reasons? 

Define the following expressions: 
Sinister, euphemistic, villainy, conscrip- 
tion, practicable, fallacy, self-govern- 
ment, 


Peonage and Murder 


Do we have a Na- 
If so, how does it 
in Georgia 


What is peonage? 
tional peonage law? 
read? Is the “murder farm” 
actually practicing peonage? 

Should any of our States be allowed 
to have such laws as exist in the State 
of Georgia which have to do with the 
bailing and hiring out of convicted per- 
sons? Has the Federal Government 
power to enact a law which would make 
such State laws impossible? If not, 
could such a law be made? What is 
your explanation? 

Is the South dealing justly with the 
Negro? Is it true that Southern States 
have made laws which disfranchise prac- 
tically all the Negroes in the South? 

What amendments to our Federal 
Constitution deal with the Negro? Ex- 
plain in your own words what these 
amendments say about the Negro. 

Do you think the Southern States 
should be forced to live up to these 
amendments? If they are not, why are 
they not? 

What effect does it seem te you this 
peonage affair will have upon America’s 
race problem? 

In connection with 
would be well to read 
John Brown,” by S. Graham 


this topic, it 
“The Soul of 
(Macmil- 





1These questions and comments are designed 
not only for the use of current events classes 
and clubs, debating societies, teachers of history 
and English, and the like, but also for discus- 
sion in the home and for suggestions to any 
reader who desires to study current affairs as 
well as to read about them.—The Editors. 


lan); “The Voice of the Negro,” by R. 
T. Kerlin (Dutton); “A Short History 
of the American Negro,” by D. L. Brow- 
ley (Macmillan). 


What Will Congress Do? 


A special session of Congress is now 
being held. What is the exact provision 
of the Constitution as to the calling of 
special sessions of the Congress? What 
are its provisions as to other sessions 
of Congress? Can the President call an 
extra session whenever he chooses? 

Is it generally better to have one of 
the leading parties in control of both 
the Congress and the Presidency? In 
your opinion, would the present Con- 
gress do well to disregard entirely 
Democratic opposition? Explain briefly 
your answers to these questions. 

What, in your opinion, are the three 
most pressing big problems before the 
present session of Congress? What are 
your reasons for selecting the: three you 
do, and not some other problems? What 
do you hope to see: the President and 
the Congress do about the three. prob- 
lems you have selected? Make clear by 
giving several reasons why you wish 
these problems settled as you'suggest. 

The editor of one of our daily papers 
says: “When the new Congress meets 
to-day (April 11, 1921), it will assemble 
surrounded by an atmosphere different 
from that which for many years-has 
encompassed its predecessors.” What is 
your explanation of this comment? 

Is it true that “beginning with the 
first Cleveland Administration and since 
developing steadily, the executive: and 
legislative. departments of the Govern- 
ment have tended to become less co- 
ordinate”? During this time, has. the 
power of the Presidency greatly in- 
creased and the Congress been slowly 
pushed out of its status of Constitu- 
tional equality? If so, do you regard 
this tendency as a desirable one? 

What is President Harding’s attitude 
toward the Presidency and the Con- 
gress? Is his attitude toward these 
more in accordance with the attitude 
which the framers of our Constitution 
held toward the Presidency and the 
Congress than was that held by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and President Wilson? 

Has the present Congress a definite 
programme? Do you think it possesses 
capable leadership? Does it view the 
needs of our country, both Nationally 
and internationally, as a whole or other- 
wise? What reasons can you submit in 
answering these questions? 

The following books, published by the 
Princeton University Press, are good 
ones to read in connection with this 
topic: “Modern Political Tendencies,” 
by Theodore E. Burton; “The Relation 
of the Executive Power to Legislation,” 
by H. C. Black; “The President’s Con- 
trol of Foreign Relations,” by Edward 
S. Corwin. 


The Vapor 
Treatment 
for Coughs 
and Colds 








Established 1879 


The time for Vapo-Cresolene is at the first indication 
of a cold or sore throat, which are so often the 
warnings of dangerous complications. 

It is simple to use, as you just light the little lamp that 
vaporizes the Cresolene and place it near the bed at nig)it. 

‘The soothing antiseptic vapor is breathed all night; 
making breathing easy, relieving the cough a: d 
easing the sore throat and congested chest. 

Cresolene is recc jed for Wh Cough, 
Spasmodic Croup, Influenza, P tees ~ Coughs 
and Nasal Catarrh. Its germicidal qualities make it 
a reliable protection against these epidemics. 

It gives great relief in Asthma. 

Cresolene has been recommended and used for the past 
forty years. The benefit derived from it isunquestiona je 
Sold by Druggists. 

Send for Descriptive 

Booklet 31. 
Cresolene Antisepti 
rene | Tablets for the iret ate 
ed Throat, composed of slip- 
pery elm bark, licorice, sugar 
and Cresolene. They ca: 't 
harm you. Of your druggist 
or from us. 10c in stamps. 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 
62 Cortlandt St., New York, 
or frm ot Building 
Montreal, Canada 
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HIS book, “The Days of 
Real Sport,” illustrated 
4 by Briggs, the cartoonist, and 
™ containing a red &= 
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a Kev hood fishin, 
days, will tas sent yt to aan 


sportsman. Learn of the pleasure, ex- 
citement and thrills which bait casting 
angling ives—enjoyment you can 
have. No sitting still waiting for 
them to bite. k shows full line 
of South Bend Baits and Reels. 

A postal gets it FREE. 

SOUTH BEND BAIT Co. : 

17507 High St. South Bend, Ind. qa 
iii me nine 
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r Stories Birth Control; 
away fel on Spicituation f. ‘Conan Peycho- Analyse; Me- 
Cabe; — ~Y 
Short eeu Last Days 
gomnee Ma Fg iago; The Country ¢ of | the Blind, 
G. Wells; 's Tales of myetong 5 _- 

jes; English ‘As She Spok 

Twain; rams of Bernard Shaw 5 Sim a 
send $1 bill or stamps at our risk. All twelve books 
mailed tpaid. Money back if not satisfied. Any 
above, te Ca 


"free wi er. 
APPEAL PUB CO., 102 Appeal Bidg., Girard, Kan. 


“NO NIGHT THERE” 


(The “ City Four-Square”’) 
A beautiful Sacred song for Church or Home 
50c per copy postpaid 
The Biglow & Main Co., 156 5th Ave., N. Y. 
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F Ware Mountan Refrigerators 


BONS) “The Chest with the Chill in it” 
gy: 


Built on scientific principles and tested 

by use “tin over a million homes.” 

Easy to clean, economical, durable 

and efficient. Sold in every city and 

important town in the United States. 

Send for Handsome Catalogues 

and Booklets 

Maine Manufacturing Co., Nashua, N. H. 
Established 1874 

Look for the name 

WHITE MOUNTAIN 
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CONTRIBUTORS’ 
GALLERY 


YMAN ABBOTT, whose reminiscences of 
Edwin Booth appear in this issue 
as one of his “Snap-Shots of My Con- 
temporaries,” has contributed.to recent 
jssues papers on P. T. Barnum, John 
Greenleaf Whittier, and John B. Gough. 
His portraiture of President Hayes will 
appear soon. Dr. Abbott was born in 
Roxbury, Massachusetts, in 1835. He is 
a graduate oftNew York University and 
has received honorary degrees from New 
York University, Harvard, Yale, Western 
Reserve, Amherst, and Miami. He was 
admitted to the New York bar in 1856 
and practiced law until he entered the 
Congregational ministry in 1860. His 
first pastorate was in Terre Haute, Indi- 
ana He was pastor of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, from 1888 to 1899, 
succeeding Henry Ward Beecher. It was 
as associate editor with Mr. Beecher that 
he first became connected with this jour- 
nal, of which he has been Editor-in-Chief 
for over forty years. 
\WRENCE F. Apspotrt, who has been 
President of The Outlook Company 
for nearly thirty years, was a classmate, 
at Amherst, of Starr J. Murphy, of 
whom he writes. 
TSPHANE LAUZANNE is editor of the 
Paris “Matin.” He has contributed 
fresuently to The Outlook. His article 
on “The Black Troops,” with a state- 
ment by Ferdinand Foch, Marshal of 
France, appeared in the issue of March 
16, 1921. He is at present in the United 
States in company with the French 
Special Ambassador, M. Viviani. 
DWARD LASELL PARTRIDGE is a New 
York physician. He was born in 
Newton, Massachusetts, and received his 
degree from the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Columbia University. 
He is a son-in-law of the late Professor 
Theodore W. Dwight, founder of Colum- 
bia University Law School. He is con- 
sulting physician of the New York Hos- 
pital, and was formerly Professor at the 
New York Post-Graduate Medical Col- 
lege and in the medical department of 
Columbia, and president of the New York 
Nursery and Child’s Hospital and now 
of the Washington Square House for 
Friendless Girls. He has been a leader 
in establishing and developing the Inter- 
State Park on the Hudson River. 
«pret A. FUESSLE pronounces his 
name “Feezlee,” but he answers to 
almost anything that contains an “f” 
and a couple of “s”’s. He is on the staff 
of The Outlook. 


ENRY Hoyt Moore, art manager of 

i The Outlook, was given special per- 
mission by the Players Club to photo- 
graph for this issue Edmond T. Quinn’s 
statue of Edwin Booth in Gramercy 
Park, placed there by the Players. Jules 
Guérin, on behalf of the Players Club, 
approved of the photograph as a worthy 
representation of the famous statue. 
The portrait of Booth on the cover was 
made by permission from a monotone 
reproduction of Collier’s painting, pub- 
lished by the Century Company in “Ed- 
Win Booth: Recollections,” by his daugh- 


| ter, Edwina Booth Grossmann. 
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A Surprise 


Awaits you in this ten-day test 


This is to urge that you brush teeth for 
ten days in a new way. Combat the film. 
Bring other good effects. The whiter, cleaner, 
safer teeth will be a delightful surprise. 


To millions of people this method is 
bringing a new era in teeth cleaning. 


It combats film 


One object is to fight the film—that vis- 
cous film you feel. This is the teeth’s great 
enemy. It dims the teeth and causes most 
tooth troubles: 


Film clings to teeth, gets between the 
teeth and stays. The ordinary tooth paste 
does not effectively combat it. So night 
and day it may do a damage which few 
people have escaped. 


It is the film-coat that discolors, not the 
teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
Despite the tooth brush, all these troubles 
have been constantly increasing. 


New methods now 


Dental science, after diligent research, 
has found effective film combatants. Able 
authorities have amply proved them. Now 


Pepsadént 


REG. U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose every 
application brings five desired effects. 
Approved by highest authorities, and now 
advised by leading dentists everywhere. 
All druggists supply the large tubes. 





leading dentists, in Europe and America, 
advise their daily use. 


The methods are embodied in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. And millions of people 
have already adopted it. 


Watch these desired effects 


Pepsodent combats the film in two 
effective ways. Then it leaves the teeth 
so highly polished that film-coats cannot 
easily adhere. 


It also brings other effects which modern 
authorities desire. It multipiies the sali- 
vary flow, as certain foods would do. That 
is Nature’s great tooth-protecting agent. 


It multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva, to digest starch deposits which other- 
wise cling and may form acid. It multiplies 
the alkalinity of the saliva, to neutralize the 
acids which cause tooth decay. 


Thus twice a day it brings to users 
unique tooth protection. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coat disappears. 
Read in our book the scientific reason for 
each new effect. 

Do this now. It is most important, both 


to you and yours. It may lead to life-long 
benefits which you cannot afford to miss. 





10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 613, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


- _ 
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Only one tube to a family 
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COUNTRY PROPERTY FOR SALE AND TO RENT 


ARIZONA 


CONNECTICUT 


MAINE 


MAINE 





CATTLE RANCH and FARM 


On Bankhead National Highway, 3 mules 
from railroad. 1,440 acres, 200 under cultiva- 
tion, tractor, modern farm machinery, work 
mules, saddle horse, barns, nice stone bunga- 
low with all conveniences, electric light and 
powet plant; tenant house, five wells, over 

25 head of cattle, fine climate, cool summers, 
mile high, 50% of oil right goes with ranch. 
Price $30,000. for detailed description address 
STARR KING RANCH, ELGIN, ARIZONA 


CALIFORNIA 


40 acres full bearing. Two 
Almond Orchard bungalows, barn, a 


8. 
complete farm ec uip’ oment. Excellent water 
right. $45,000. J. epplier, Banning, Calif. 











ante Cruz-by-the-Sea. Population 
12,000. 80 miles south of San Francisco 
on Monterey Bay. Picturesque mts. eal 
climate. Fine oppo vortunities. Fruit, vegetables, 
bulbs; poultry. Home SEEKERS’ PARADISE, San 
Lorenzo Improvement Assn., Santa Cruz, Cal. 


CONNECTICUT 


FOR SALE Modern Bungalow 

with all conveniences, 8 
acres of land, a desirable location, a Jot- 
tages To Rent for the summer. Prices 
reasonable. W. W. Cooper, Colebrook, Conn. 








For Rent, Cornwall, Conn. 
A house with 4 master’s bedrooms, 3 servants’ 
rooms, slee nF gw h, 3 bath-rooms, large liv- 
ing-room, broad veranda. Fully furnished. 
Rental $200 a month from June 15 to Se 

ber15. Beautiful situation. L. R. SA. NFORD. 


A $50,000 PLACE FOR SALE 


AT HALF PRICE 
Address Box 238, Guilford, Conn. 


COTTAGE FOR SALE 


10 rooms. On shore front; all Sposevemente. 
Owner on premises. Guilford, Conn., Box 388 











To Rent, Furnished House 3,.a'patn, 
all conveniences. Beautifully situated. $50 
per month. Lock Box 8, Kent, Conn. 


N_ ATTRACTIVE COTTAG 


For Rent LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


% soenen modern and up to date. $800 for 3 
months, Sampled, Delightful location, high 


elevation. E. L. PEABODY, Agt. 

FOR RENT A four-room bunga- 
low, furnished, renaing 
water. 20 min. walk to lake and village. Almira 
Cleaveland, Ledge Cottage, Lakeville, Conn. 
On ane | Island Sound 

For Sale near New Haven 
easy access to New York, nearly new cottage. 
7 rooms, bath, sleeping-porch, every conveni- 
ence, double garage. Near water, on elev ation 
affording extensive view of Sound, harbor, 
country. Ample grounds, shrubs, flowers, 
ge. Must be seen to be appreciated. 

xceptional value, to close estate. A. 
CRAWFORD, 214 Crown St., New Haven, Conn. 


FOR SALE ; 
Beautiful Suburban Home ,*'*. 


on heights overlooking New Haven. Red sand- 
stone18-room house, good repair, new roof, fire- 
places, bath, city water, gas, electric current 
on street. Barn. Apple, pear and forest trees. 
$a 9e8 and garden. Near schools and trolley, 

NER, 82 Grand Ave., New Haven, Conn, 

















ON LONG ISLAND SOUND 


AT SAYBROOK, CONN. 
Fully furnished house for Rent or Sale 
Delle tfully located, with fine vanes bys 


cool. House contains § bedrooms, 2 2 bai large 
sun-room, living and dining room, pos 
ous kitchen Caper sleoping-yordh, open 
fireplaces, ample piazzas. 4 acres land, 3 sides 
shore front; flower and_ vegetable gardens. 
Tennis court, lawn, shade trees. Garage for 
cars, boats ; tine safe bathing. 2 hours 45 
minutes to New York, 3 express trains daily. 
Address T. L. CUY LER, Jr., Saybrook, Conn. 


Fa Rent, for the season, Sharon, Conn., 
Litchfield Hills, attractive furnished cot- 
tages, villas, and estates. All modern impts. 
Prices $400 to $6,000. For sale, cottages, villas, 
estates, farms, iots, etc. 1 modern impts. 
trie es $4,000 to $80, 600. ‘Fine train service to 

N.Y. Address Willard Baker, Sharon, Conn. 


FOR SALE 40 ACRES 
Elevation 625 feet above tidewater. Excellent 
view Long Island Sound and surrounding 
country. 15-room house; large outbuildings. 
Highly cultivated land used for ew! truck 
and fruit. Near State road.3 milesfromShelton, 
12from —\ 20rt, 60 from New York. Apply 
to GEORGE REW, R. F. D., Shelton, Conn. 











BAILEY ISLAND, MAINE 


FOR RENT, Roseledge Cottage, well fur- 
nished, 9 rooms and bath, modern plumb- 
ing, — = sugvince, we grounds. gine 


tru: Season, foes D. 
aa 1108'N. “18th St. sPhi Riohia. Be, 


FQEtPSES ROCKS, Biddeford 
e. 2 shore cottages for rent, furnished 
most attractivel, for modern housekeeping. 
rooms, th, 2 toilets, veg een gl water. 
Also call furnished cam ihe three persons. 
Miss KLSTHER W. SMI 


Andover, Mass. 
FOR SALE Furnished Cottages 
Unusually fine situation; all modern_im- 
pam, beautiful view; on Boothbay 
arbor, Me. convenient to all points ; 
twelve rooms and four eet porches ; - 
smaller house. For particulars, Mrs. 
ROBIN SON, \ West Boothbay Harbor, Me. 








| 
Murray Hill, Me. tag *'3 30 i ot ya 
to renting season fe oe ie 
McFarland, 91 4 St., Boston Ma 


Beautiful Ocean View, Unsurpassed on Maine Coast 


NEW HARBOR, ME) 


For Sale— Colonial Model Ho 
situated on high hill, overlooking sea 8 larg a 





oons, basement, hot-water heating system, 
electric aoe, water in sink, 2 minutes’ walkl 
from chure' ; office and school. 
BURTON 1 B LAISDELL, New Harbor, Me, 


OLD ORCHARD, ME, 


ee sale, estate, 12,240 feet. House 8 rooma, 
3-room summer suite; garden, fruit, 

— shrubs, garage. Also two vacant lots, 
Also lot at West Ha Hampton Beach, 
WM. FRANKLIN, Old Orchard, Me. 








BOOTHBAY HARBOR, ME. 


Shore lots and furnished co’ es ‘on South- 
port for sale or rent. Season $150-$200. 200 
acres on Linekin’s Neck. Wh and river 
front. All wooded. Phot 

JOHN H. BLAIR, Boothoay Harbor, Me. 


To rent, furnished, 
Boothbay Harbor, Me. *3 Tetra coctae. 
City water, open fireplace, and broad piazzas 
overlooking harbor. $175 for season. Address 
Emma E. Jongs, 50 Bangor St., Augusta, Me. 


CAMDEN, MAINE 
2 Fully Furnished High-Class Summer Cottages 


2 and 3 bathrooms, 3 and 2 fireplaces, respect- 
ively, 80 mile view up and down the coast. 
Photos, p! gas. and detailed description. Also 
fine old Colonial homestead on edge of village 
with 6 fireplac 

electric light. J. 








2 bathrooms, open plumbing, 
.Prescott, Newtonville, Mass. 








West Hartford—For Sale 
ENGLISH COTTAGE 


Nine rooms; all improvements ; fruit, shade 
and shrubbery ; spacious rounds. Delightful 
place fora Hartford professional or business 
man; or for one who has retired. Address 
Owner, Suite 5,19 Ware St., Cambridge, Mass. 


CAMDEN ON THE COAST OF 
MAINE—For Rent 
Fully furnished, attractive cottage, on Dil- 
inches Point, on the shore. Apply to 
E. L. DILLINGHAM, 599 5th Avenue, N. Y. 


TO LET AT CASTINE, ME. 


A large modern colonial house, furnished i in 
colonial style, with billiard room garee e, and 
tennis court. Ver near good golf aks. “blag. 
nificent view overlooking Penobscot Bay. 
further details write Mrs. E. H iw Ban 
12 Charles River — Boston, Mass. 


0 RENT 
Cottage P Sti the Pines on 
Kezar Lake, Center Lovell, Me. 


Beautiful mountain view, fine bathing beach. 
Piazza on two sides, 5 bedrooms, bath, living- 
room 30 feet long with large fireplace, dining- 
room, kitchen, pantry. Completely furnished. 
including bed Ee and silver. Excellent drink- 
ing water. Garage. $400 for season. Address 


Mrs. M. H. Ellis, 20 Roseland St., Cambridge (40), Mass. 











To Rent for the Summer 
FURNISHED FARM HOUSE IN 
THE CONNECTICUT HILLS 
Nine rooms and bath, hot and cold water. 
Nine miles from Willimantic 
Fine place for children. 4,679, Outlook. 


TO LET 


AT EAST SEBAGO, MAINE 

PR miles from Portland on beautiful Lake 

Sebago. Rent $300. For Bey = address 
Mrs. CHARLES A. RING. East Sebago, Me. 





9-Room Shore Cottage To Rent 


Exceptional sea-frontage and neighborhood. 
$800forseason.F’. Whitmore, Woodmont,Conn. 





Western Connecticut Farms 
and Country Homes 


Fruit, chicken, stock and tobacco farms in 
fertile Housatonic Valley section. Prices 
reasonable—Delightful Old _Homes—remark- 
able opportunities offered. Investigate if you 
think you are entitled soe the best your money 
can buy. For list addre: 

ROLAND F. MYGATT, New Milford, Conn. 


FOR SALE or LEASE 
Country Place—200 Acres 


7 Miles from Pomfret Station, Conn. 


Weathered shingled colonial house. 14 rooms, 
6 baths, furnace, cellar under entire house, 
living and dining rooms 19x 33ft. 2 cottages 
for help, detached laundry, work shop, tool 
honse, large garage, hen house, ice house 
(filled), pond joining.4 barns. Apple orchard, 
peach, cherry, rand plum trees ; strawber- 
ries, grapes and all small fruits and. asparagus 
in abundance. House 3¢ mile back from State 
road, attrac tive grounds and splendid views. 
Altitude 725 feet. Price without equipment, 
$30,000. Rental furnished $2,500. 4,677,Outlook. 





Unusual Opportunity— 
For Sale—An Ideal Connecticut Location 


Portion of 75 acres with fine building and 
cabin, suitable for summer or winter camp, 
inn, sanitarium. Address 4,863, Outlook. 


FLORIDA 





GARDINER, ME. 


For Rent July and August 
LARGE COUNTRY HOUSE, beauti- 
f _— furnished in old mahogany. 6 acres, 5 in 

8,stable, view Kennebec River, navigable 
for large yachts ; mo | steamer to seashore. 
Stream 25 miles jong for motor boats and ca- 
noes. State road to Port land. Trains for Boston 
and New York. Large, sunny livin; = 
rooms, fireplaces, 6 owner’s cham! 
rooms, 2 maids’ chambers and bath, , Sd. 
lavatory, laundry. Modern plumbing, electric- 
ity, hot and cold running water. P. O. Box 473. 


For Sale—Cash Terms. About 1% Acres 
Possibly For Rent Season of 192 Al 


OGUNQUIT, MAINE 


NEW HOUSE 1917 

On ocean.Three minutes from cable telegraph, 
hotels, churches, post office, and _ trolley. 
Twelve rooms, electric lighting, laundry, light 
cemented cellar with Boynton termee -e ; three 
bathrooms, three fireplaces. Fine golf links 
near. Apply by letter. M. M. STevensoy, 
Lock Box 243, Ogunquit, Me. 


OGUNQUIT, MAINE 


For Re Summer Cottages 
Beautifully situated — completely fur. 
nished for housekeepin 
E. 8. WARE, 6 East sth ‘St., New York City, 


PEMAQUID, MAINE 
Near PORTLAND—For Sale or To Let 


The finest estate on the coast of Maine. 3 
acres. If desired, the large furnished home 
will be let separate from the farm. Boating, 
bathing —, Sains. Fine drives. Address 

. TIB ETTS, Pemaquid Harbor, Me 











Pemaquid Harbor, Maine 
To let for the month or season. Mostattractive 
and perfectly equi) bungalow. nestling 
among the pines on t! —y shore of Maine. 
Rent _reasonable. FIELDING, 
1536 Commonwealth ‘Ave. Brighton, Maas, 


MAINE 


Attractive country homes and 
Estates. List of unusually fine 
properties sent on request. 


MAINE REALTY BUREAU 


ae 5 MAINE 
angeley Lake—Sale or Rent 


pletely furnished housekeeping cottage. 

pen oe rooms, 2 maids’, dining and_living- 
rooms, 2 baths. Bargain if immediate. Particu- 
lars, E. Harrison, 60 West 53d St., N. Y. City. 


For Sale—30 Acre Place 


edge of Richmond Village. Spacious house, 
large piazza. Many chads and fruit trees, ber- 

rm, carriage house, hen houses. For 
partioulsrsaddress, Box 175, Aberdeen, Wash. | 


For Sale or Rent at Seal Harbor 


Mt. Desert, Maine., attractive summer 4 

cottage, furnace, fire ww at pina 

By AW, 23 reasonable. ply in 
HENSHAW, 23 Craigie St., oan ridge, ‘lon 

















For Sale—10-Acre Lot in Sunny Florida 


All high pine land. Address Owner, N. L. 
WETMORE, 63 Princeton St., Medford, Mass. 


MAINE 


BEAUTIFUL COTTAGE 
BAILEY ISLAND, CASCO BAY, MAINE 


8 rooms, commanding view of bay 
and ocean. Large living-room, din- 
ing-room, kitchen, and three bed- 
rooms on ground floor; two rooms 
second floor. Modern improvements. 
Plot 90x 160. FOR QUICK SALE, 
I am offering this ideal SUMMER 
HOME for $1,700—a price far below 
present cost to a e Bres m 
on application. 

17 Battery my *1 York Cite’ 











Furnished House °f 15 Booms 
Overlooking harbor, near water, all conveni- 
ences. Box 3, Stonington, Conn. 








Belgrade Lakes, Me. a 


2 
Herrick’s, Hancock County,Me. 
TURES ED BUNGALOW, on 
water’s edge, rooms, modern improve- 
ments, fille koe motor and _rowboats 
for season. Apply to Mrs. M. L. F. PACKER, 
87 Edwards St., Hartford, Conn. 


‘oO ALE 
Islesford, Me. Fer i344 
House, twelve soeuna, hardwood floors, open 
fires, fine water supply, modern conveni- 
ences, two acres of land, trees, garden, sandy 
beach, thouse, wood and ice house. Fine 
view of mountains. Twenty minutes from 
== East and Seal a r. Moderate. 
Apply Guarantee Trust and Safe Deposit 
Comneny, 316 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. F Pa. 


MacMahan Island, Me. §2cost 


between 
Bath and Boothbay Harbor; 2 acres wooded, 
500feet shore front; E Sueliinaeverionae ocean; 











camp 
boat, ice, running wate’ 
M ii. SMITH, 514 Fifth ‘st, “Brooklyn, N. %. 








12 rooms,2 baths, hot, cold and salt water; stone 
fir e covered piazza. Furnished. 


Reasonabie. . R. HOWE, Orange, N. J. 


For Sale, very desirable Summer Home 
on Lake Cobbossee, Winthrop, Me. 
7 rooms, broad verandas, running water, elec- 
tric li _ fireplace, farace, ice, tennis court, 
large lot, in grove, lawn and garden. = 
furnished cottage to rent. For te 
hoto apply to RAY G. ‘MARSTON, 
> kee vings Bank, Augusta. Me. 


iscasset, Me. Beautiful village, modem 

6-room cottage, furnished, electric lights, 
pi water, phone, open fire, large grounds, 
athletic field,crand Ney tes main inc 
prem er yen Hh boating, main line 
steamboat service.H Hawes, Wiscasset, Me. : 











For Sale at York Cliffs, Maine 


House and furniture to settle an estate. 
House consisting of seven master’s rooms, 
two servants’ rooms, three bathrooms, living- 
room, dining-room, —— and laundry. Sun 
and sleeping porches. rnace and four 

laces. Apply to Mr. J. ERLEY PUTNAM, 












ork Harbor, Maine, 
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MAINE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 





SOUTH WEST HARBOR, ME. 


Cottages to Rent, $200 to $1,000 
‘ALICE C. YOUNG, Box 213. 


MASSACHUSETTS 








FOR RENT, SEASON 1921 


Heath, In Beautiful Hill 


Town, Elevation 
Massachusetts 1.700 Feet 


A modernized farmhouse, fully furnished, 








An Attractive 
Summer Residence in Becket, 
in the Berkshire Hills, 
Massachusetts — For Sale 


With garage for 2 cars, vegetable gar- 
len, apple orchard, flower garden, un- 
excelled artesian well water. House 
Swiss chalet architecture; 11 rooms, 3 
hath rooms, screened dining porch and 


sleeping porches. Only a few minutes 
rom village storesand railway station ; 
State r all the way from Pittsfield, 


Lenox, and Springfield. Altitude 1,400 
‘t.; beautiful view of surrounding hills. 


For information address 


E. O. SUTTON 
12 Ingraham Terrace, Springfield, Mass. 


Berkshire Hills 


Modern, house fully furnished. Fine views, 

4 large bedrooms, ample servants’ rooms, 3 

baths, 2 toilets, garage. Long or short rental. 
H. W. HEWITT 


Williamstown,Mass. 


mM: ° Furnished houses 
Mid the Berkshires for the summer 
from $200 to $6,000 per season. Farms of 
every nature. Hotels and road houses for 
gale. CORNELL COMPANY, Proctor Build- 
ng, Troy, N. Y., Great Barrington, Mass. 

For Sale, 3 attractive 


CAPE COD Summer ‘a = 


Sagamore Beach, Mass. erate 
terms. G.O.FisHER,11 Buffum St.,Salem, Mass. 


| SALE — East Northfield, 
Mass.—Ideal Rustic Cottage, 
fully furnished, on hillside; pines, view, 
screens, running water, bath, toilet, large 
verandas, 6 rooms, oil, w coal and 
fireless cooking. “oy Mr. HOWARD. 






































TO PURCHASE 


“Tn the Berkshires” 


(A few hours from New York City, 
near the Village of Interlaken, 
Mass., close to N. Y. State Line.) 


A Gentleman’s 
Magnificent Estate 


Commands a Superb Panoramic 
View of this garden spot 
of America. 


“Bonnie Brier Farms” 


Embraces approximately 1,400 
acres with Private Lake. 


Aristocratic and Exclusive 
Environment 


High elevation assures excellent cli- 
mate. Large, modern dwelling, appoint- 
ments complete in every detail. Beau- 
tiful landscape garden. Greenhouses 
individually cost $160,000. Large garage. 
Stables will accommodate 50 horses. 

There is also a comprehensive group of 
outbuildings, including a large boarding 
house for keep, seven individual kee 
ers’ lodges, barns, dairy house, black- 
smith shop, etc. 

Farm lands in excellent state of culti- 
vation. There are beautiful orchards, 
attractive woodland and splendid pas- 
ture. 

Conservative cost to duplicate 
this Estate, 8500,000. Will be 
sold at considerable sacrifice. 


Detailed information furnished 
on request. 











CORPORATION 
15 WEST EAGLE STREET, BUFFALO, N. Y. 





facing spl view. Has twelve rooms, 2 
baths, lavatory, fireplaces, wood furnace, 
piazzas, sleeping-porches; garden; garage, 
servants’ cottage ont For further 
particulars address Box 17, Greenfield, Mass. 





Manomet, Plymouth, Mass. 
NEW FURNISHED COTTAGE 
to let or for sale; broad piazzas, electric 
lights, hot and cold water, conveniences, 
on Sreplnce ; terms moderate. WM. H. 
AWLEY, Room 148, State House, Boston. 


For sale or long lease, 

Northampton, Mass. to settle an estate, fine 
modern residence, interior elaborately fin- 
ished in natural hard w ; large grounds 
with rare eve ns, fruit trees, and rock 
iden. Situated on summit of historic Round 
ill, with extensive views of mountain, 
meadow and river. Five minutes’ walk from 
Smith College. For further particulars ad- 
dress Dr. NSHALL, Northampton, Mass. 


Two Furnished Cottages 


FOR RENT from June 24th to Sept. 10th 


Meals furnished at White House Inn, situated 
on same grounds. For details apply to Mrs. 
M.V. Buregss, 91 Elm St.,Northampton, Mass. 


FOR SALE 


AT NORTHFIELD, MASS. 


13-room house, two baths, furnished or un- 
furnished. Has sleeping porches, piazzas, 
garage. Artesian well, fine water, 15 acres 
of land with valuable pine trees and magnifi- 
cent view of Connecticut Valle 
tains. Excellent train service. pply 8. 

ROPES, 45 West 75th St., New York City. 











and moun- 
‘ 





Hunting and Fishing Preserve 


FOR SALE 
ABOUT 1,000 ACRES 
NORTHWEST, MASS. 
3 hours from Boston, 2 hours from 
Albany. Elevation 1,400. Surrounds 
and carries private ownership lake, 100 
acres. Stocked with Fish and Game. 
Posted 5 years. Timber will pay 10% on 
investment. Several buildings. $15,000. 
Frank P. Crouch, Rochester, N. Y. 


OceanFrontEstates 
at Rockport, Mass. 


for sale, $40,000 to $75,000. Others with broad 
ocean view, $10,000 up. 
COTTAGES TO LET 
HELEN THURSTON 
20 Pleasant St., Tel. 80, Rockport, Mass. 


FOR RENT 47..St48CONSET, 


Mass., a house with six 
rooms and bath. For particulars apply to 
Miss HELEN MARSHALL, Norwich, Conn. 














NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Hameo, 9 bedrooms, ‘bathroom, for rent to 
refined people for summer season. Delight- 
fully located on New England farm_ near 
Portsmouth and Concord. Every convenience. 
Fully furnished. Open fires. Wood supply 
free. Rent $500. Apply for particulars: 
JOHN F. SCOTT 
47 W. 34th St., New York, N. Y. 


FOR RENT at 
9-ROOM 


Bridgewater, a e 


Beautifully situated in the pines on the shore 
of New Found Lake. Porches on two sides. 
House well screened and attractively fur- 
nished. Electricity, garage, ice, wood. On State 
road to WhiteMts.F or particulars address Mrs. 
J.J. Loizeaux, 21 Fairview St., Newton, Mass. 


White Mountains 


Forest Hills, Franconia, N. H. 


Three beautiful cottages for rent. Hot 
water, baths, fireplaces in every room, electric 
light, telephone. Three hundred acres, free 

olf, tennis, dancing; meals at delightful 
notel that takes complete charge of bunga- 
lows. Reasonable rates. Finest view east of 
the Rockies. KARL P. ABBOTT. 








WATERVI N. H. 
In the heart of the White Mts. 
For rent $300, furnished Cottage. 
6 bedrooms, bath, living-room. Mealsanay be 

had at hotel if desired. 
Mrs. MERRILL HUNT, So. Lincoln, Mass. 


White Mountains Wonalancet, 


_ Never Before Rented 
Very civilized and beautiful country home 
and appurtenances secluded in mountains. 
Deep piazzas, views, fireplaces,several hundred 
books, pure spring water. Bird-lovers’ para- 
dise. Extensive system of trails. Easy house- 
keeping. Provisions delivered. No hay fever. 
Address 131 E. Illinois Road, Lake Forest, Il. 


NEW JERSEY 


s.» FOR SALE — Unusual 
Montclair Home (not new), superior 
construction, perfect condition throughout. 9 
rooms, bath, all improvements; slate roof, cop- 
per leaders. Beautiful lot, 100 x 218, large 2-car 
garage. Near depot.$15.500. Phone ownerfora) . 
pointment Montclair 2336-R, or 4,835, Outlook, 

















or Sale, Montclair, N. J.—Artistic 
Dutch Colonial house, near station and 
schools. Five rooms, two baths, sleep- 
ing-porch, solarium. Address 4,149, Outlook. 


For Rent, Newfoundland, N. J. 


45 miles from New York, altitude 900 ft., old- 
fashioned house, 8 rooms, 2 baths; garage, 
chauffeur’s room, gravity supply spring 
water, 50 foot concrete swimming pool. House 
completely furnished, except linen and silver. 

5 m, April to December. Apply 
Owner, Room 608, 149 Broadway, N. Y. 





ity. 


For Sale, in the Jersey Hills 


SOMERVILLE, N. J. 
Commuting distance of New York, modern 
seven-room house,garage, near Country Club. 
$6,500. Owner, 27 Jackson St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 








FOR SALE 
Lake Sunapee, N. H. 


Any part or the whole of a ten- 
acre well wooded tract on 
BEAUTIFUL BIRCH POINT 

with wonderful view |. 
Eleven hundred feet of shore line. Inquire of 
WILLIAM F. RICHARDS, Newport, N. H. 


LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. 


Charming Summer Homes and Cottages, 

furnished, for rent and for sale. Write for 

booklets. SarcEnT & Co., New London, N. H. 
Headquarters Lake Sunapee Real Estate 


On Shore of Lake Sunapee, N.H. 


In SOO-NIPI PARK. Completely fur- 
nished 11-room cottage ; 2 baths, small garage. 
Rent for sammer. Also for sale. Address C. D. 
QUACKENBOS, 37 West 73d St., New York. 


or Sale, Lake Winnipesaukee. 

Bungalow among spruces, grand views. 
modern impts., large lake frontage. Might 
rent to desirable party. Box 1,344, Boston. 














: F ished four- 
FOR RENT in TRURO fiiieniows rxcenent 
roads; country, near woods. Excellent bath- 
ing beach. B. B. Davis, Provincetown, Mass. 


FOR SALE 
Beautifully Situated House 


Seven rooms, barn, hennery, thirty-five fruit 
trees, soft well water, on acre lot, Warwick 
Village, Mass. Price one thousand dol- 
lars. Rev. N. R. Nichols, Congress Park, III. 





Peterborough, New Hampshire 


For rent, an attractive, well furnished, 
modernized cottage, containing large living- 
room, dining-room, kitchen, laundry, and 
servants’ dining-room, good pantry, five or 
six_ master’s chambers, two maids’ rooms, 
and three baths. Electric lights, aqueduct 
water, furnace, large screened piazza and 
three fireplaces. Garage. Fine situation in 
beautiful country. Address CHARLEs F. 
BATCHELDER, 7 Kirkland St.,Cambridge, Mass. 





WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass. 
IN THE ‘BERKSHIRES 
Gentlemen’s estates and farms for safe. 
Furnished houses for rent. 

JOS. V. TAVELLI, Williamstown, Mass. 


MONTANA 
I Have Three Desirable Homes for Sale 


80 acres and improvements in Ravalli Co. 
Montana. 11 acres and unusually substantia 
and artistic house in Great Barrington, Mass. 
A desirable residence in Washington, D.C. 
M. E. Scully, 2612 Conn. Av., Washington,D.C. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


bem gt N. H. For rental, completely 
and attractively furnished, a charming 
summer house near the lake, and having the 
usual living and service rooms, with 5 mas- 
ter’s rooms, 3 baths, and adequate servants’ 
rooms and baths. Garage with 2 rooms and 
bath ; 2-section bath house on the beach. Mod- 
erate rental for the sesson. Apply to Ben- 
jamin C. Tower, 35 Congress St., Boston, Mass., 
Agent, for photographs and full information. 


CHOCORUA ‘niciah 
furnished 
10-room house, with bath, 4 fireplaces, broad 
iazza overlooking Chocorua Lake, garage, 
at and bath house at Lake ; ice and wood. 

W. M. &., 95 Irving St., Cambridge, Mass. 




















RYE BEACH N H For rent for sea- 
9 A¥e Ate con 1921, modern 
8room house. Short drive to golf course. 
Superb bathing. Seashore and country com- 
bined. R. E. BERRY, Rye Beach, N. H. 


SUGAR HILL, N. H. 
** EDGEWOOD CAMP’’ 
FURNISHED COTTAGE FOR SALE 
2 acres of land. Large living-room, with fire- 
place, kitchen, 4 double, 2 single bedrooms, 3 
sleeping porches, 2 baths, lavatory. Large 
veranda, portion convenient] screened or 
outdoor Pm momento Old-fashioned rio, 
vegetable garden. Beautiful view of Fran- 
conia Range. Within convenient distance Sun- 
set Hill House. For house plans and terms, 
apply to 460 Prospect St., New Haven, Conn. 


Sugar Hill, White Mts. 
For Rent Furnished—1700 ft. el. 


Spacious Cottage near Sunset Hill House 


12 rooms, electricity, kitchen. rage. For 
full price” particulars. address 4,851, Outlook. 


SUGAR HILL, N. H. 73.7%: 
tage. 8 pone ant bath, good spring | water, 
Seer ID, 17 Revere St., Boston, Mass 














75 acres. Good 
FARM For Sale. land, buildings, 
water, meadow, woods, State road. Opposite 
Duke’s Park. A. L. Canfield, Somerville, N. J. 





For Sale—Summit, N. J. Beatie! 
226x394 ft., overlooking Passaic Valley and 
surrounding country. Shingle house, thirteen 
rooms, three, baths; hot water heat; three- 
car garage; large garden; asparagus bed 
fruit trees, grape vines, flowering plants and 
shrubbery in abundance. For information 
apply to Charles D. Ferry, 271 Boulevard, 
Summit, N. J., or real estate agents. 


UMMIT, N. J. For rent, furnished for 
the summer, 9-room house, all improve- 
ments, large screened sleeping porch and sun- 
parlor, double garage, convenient to stores 
and depot. Rent only to adults, $200a month. 
Address N. 8. DAVIS, 47 Hawthorne Place. 
FOR RENT 20 miles from New 
York in New Jersey 

A Charming Detached 


° Built on 
Country Residence jig) crouna 
surrounded by well timbered park, 30) acres. 
Golf course and tennis court ; kitchen garden. 
Dining and drawing rooms, library, 8 bed- 
rooms, 5 bathrooms. Address 4,317, Outlook. 


IDEAL HOMESTEAD FARM 


Within easy commuting distance of New Y ork, 
in north Jersey hills. Artistic modern 14- 
room house with all improvements, 30 acres of 
beautiful land bounded by trout brook, com- 
—_ ary $45,000. J. Boyce Smiru, 
exr., 25 W. 44th St.,.N.Y.C. Brokers protected, 


COUNTRY ESTATE 


At great sacrifice for immediate sale. Price 
at 24 its value to realize cash. 10 min. walk 
to station, only 22 miles to Philadelphia, 
hourly service. Magnificent grounds, wealth 
of ry wy & one of the best estates in the 

ui 














East ; fine ldings. Full particulars and 
photos on coes. 
ddress Owner 4,313, Outlook. 





NEW YORK _ 
Superb Adirondack Lake 


150 acres, 8,000 feet frontage, finely wooded 
shores, sandy beach. Best fishing, bathing, 
boating. Property has title to all waters. 
1,350 feet elevation. Ideal Adirondack atmos- 
here, magnificent views. 2 cottages, large 
fore. Ideal for camp, hunting and fishin 
club. Most accessible by New York Centra 
and D. & H. Railroads. 4 miles from Hadley 
and Hudson River, 6 hours from New York. 
Fine auto road from New York. Rare oppor- 
tunity. $20,000, very liberal terms. . 
Edward C. Dayton, Realty Specialist, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


DIRONDACKS, The CRATER 
CLUB. Essex-on-Lake-Cham- 
plain. Cottages with central club house 
where meals are served. References required. 
For circular or information address JoHN B. 
BurNHAM, 233 Broadway, New York. 
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Adirondack Camp 


FOR RENT 

Eighteen rooms, 20 acres, 4 miles from 
Paul Smith’s, on Upper St. R is Lake, 
Raiiroad Station Lake Clear Junction. 
Post-office, telegraph and express office 
conveniences. Day and night trains from 
New York, Furnished, including linen. 
Ice house, barn, three platform tents, 
woodshed full of wood, thouse with 
large upper porch. Rent reasonable. 
For particulars address 

JUDSON F. STONE, Agent 
30 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 














Summer Home in Adirondacks 
Furnished, 6 or 8 rooms, hot and cold water, 
bath, piano. Altitude is ft. Rent for sea- 
son very reasonable. A. WARD, Jay, N. Y. 


COMMODIOUS CAMP 


In most picturesque part of Adirondacks. 
For Sale Furnished. Miss R. M. Wuire, 
122 Islington Road, Auburndale, Mass. 








FOR SALE all kinds of 


Adirondack MountainReal Estate 
WM. H. MONTGOMERY, Chestertown, N.Y. 


° 180 pores fronting on 
Adirondacks y'y"C°R: R’Suitable 
site for camp, sanitarium or an hotel. 
Adapted also to fish culture game-bird or 
silver fox farm. Three spring ponds, numer- 
ous springs pure soft water, equal to any on 
the market. Supply suffic ient for large bot- 
tled water business. Water can be piped to 
R.R. Valuable timber on property. ‘or par- 
ticulars write C. H. YOUNG, Malone, N. Y. 


KEENE VALLEY, N. Y. 


Heart of the Adirondack Mountains 


Cottages for rent. Purest tuning 
<on- 








water. Furnished, and ice and wood. 
veniences. Wonderful scenery, and near 
mountain trails. Secluded yet convenient 
to village. For further details write to 


MatTrHew CRAWFORD, Keene Valley, N. Y. 


In the 
A Country Home a prroNDack 
nn with access to a beautiful 
clear water lake. Fully furnished moderase 
renta). John B. Burnham, 233 Breadway, 3 N 








On LAKE GEORGE 

FOR RENT In the Adirondacks 

Furnished cottages. Golf, tennis, boating, 

bathing, fishing. Meals at Club if desired: 
GLENBURNIE CoO., Glenburnie, N. Y. 


For Sale, ‘‘ Westwood” 


A beautiful country home in a clean college 
jg 14 miles to Erie R. R., 6 mile to post 
office, elevation 1,800 feet; .beautiful view. 
Brick and shingle, tile roof, — glass, 12 
rooms and large attic, stable and storage shed. 
2acres, garden, fruit trees, city water,also hot 
and cold soft water, bath and lavatory, nat- 
ural gas, furnace and 6 wood and gas fire- 
places. Laundry, vegstenle, 3 furnace, and coal 
rooms in basement. Addre: 

NER, Box 137, Alfred, N. Y. 


AMAGANSETT, N. Y. 


Furnished and unfurnished cot- 
tages for rent or sale. Ocean front 
——s g sites, farms and acreage for sale. 

M. TERRY, Amagansett, N. Y. Phone 20. 











FOR RENT FROM MAY ist 
IN BEAUTIFUL CORNWALL 


50 miles from New York,handsomely furnished 
house, 14 rooms, 5 baths, 2 large sleeping 
porches, piazzas, 6 open tireplaces, electricity, 





TO RENT AT 


Richfield Springs, N.Y. 


Large, comfortable furnished house, 





2-car garage. 5 minutes’ walk from goif clu 20 rooms, — veran 3. eight acres 
ps a ) one for 5 or 6 months. Write Mrs. orchard, lanted ; large covered 
. Forest Hills Gardens, N. Y. veranda off a floor ; all modern con- 
te carriage house ; ; gar- 
dener’s cot e; icehouse filled with ice ; 


FOR SALE 


Must be sold to settle an estate Fine moun- 
tain location of twelve acres at Cra, smoor, 
Ulster County, New York. Extensive 
and magnificent views over E llenville and 
Rondout Valley. Elevation 1,850 ft., air pure 
and bracing. Large frame house easily 
able to any purpose, fireplaces and 

also 7-room cottage. Episcopal church adjoin. 
ing. Post office and store accessible. Srarnen 
W. Coxuins, Ex., 40 Wall St., New York City. 


FOR RENT 
FURNISHED SUMMER HOME 
At Essex, N. Y.—Lake Champlain 


Near lakeshore. On breezy hill overlook- 
ing lake and mountains; ten large, comfort- 





able rooms; all improvemen electricity, 
garage ; ae ae bathing, ting and 
fishing. $600 for season. Address < 


fo 
STOWER, 123 Chestnut St., Rochester, N. Y. 


CAMP SUN NYCROFT 


Essex-on-Lake Chomolain, N 

TO RENT FOR SAGON 
8 rooms, bath, Pa. B, i yh 
large veranda. Splendid views. Vegetable 
and flower gardens started. 2acres. 100 feet 
lake shore. Choice location ; bathing, boat. Ad- 
dress Church,128 Hemenway 8t., Boston, Mass. 





residence a. golf links and com- 

mands beautiful hip ol eek Gries | in sur- 

rounding country: le from lake. . 

Apply to JUDSON Ny. STONE, Agent, 
30 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 














$25,000 buys 439 acres *29¥2 
J ude Hooker estate, including several 
thousand dollars’ worth of equipment. Free 
list. ELLIS BROS. INC., Springville, N. Y. 


For Sale! Thousand Islands Suuniner 


Home in this region to close an estate. A 
islands, hotels, restaurants, and other sum- 
mer properties. JoHN O'Leary, Clayton, N.Y. 


FOR RENT FOR SUMMER MONTHS 
Located Gooatty on on Trout Lake, three miles 
y good road from Bolton Landing, Lake 

George. Entirely t new. Built by present 
owner, who will rent for the entire season at 
moderate rental.Com pletely furnished 
throughout. Five rooms (three 
bedrooms) and bath. Kitchen with 
running water. . Ice, wood, and 
rowboat included. 

For full particulars address 4,511, Outlook. 











Essex-on-Lake Champlain 


Furnished camp, $150. Beautiful home, fur- 
nished ; rae rooms, bath. Very reasonable for 
season. 5. AUSON, Cambridge, N. Y. 





WESTCHESTER CO. seni 


RENT 
at Nep pperhan Heights, ,onPutnamDiv.,N.Y.C., 
to small family adults, six-room home, fur- 
nished. 40 minutes to Grand Central Termi- 
nal. June 15 to Sept. 15. $650. 4,751, Outlook. 





Lake Champlain °<: eee front 


the Se a, furnished. Open Py Sand 
for children. $250 to $300 for season. 
C.H.EASTON, 140 Liberty St., New York. 








OR RENT — WHLOw HIL 

Cherry Valley, N. Y. Old- faciioned 
residence, furnished. Mod odern conveniences, 
fireplaces, piazza, lawn, garden, 6 rooms. 
Attractive situation nearvillage. Photographs. 
Address Miss E.B.PHeton,Cherry Valley,N.Y. 








Hudson River Bungalow Colony 
For congenial artists and literary folks; 4 
mile frontage on west bank of H udgon River, 
200 feet elevation, beautiful river views ; site 
for dock with Tiparian rights ; there are 
26 plots about 100x1,200 feet, approximately 
234 acres each, secluded, but not isolat, 
accessible by ‘West Shore R. R. and New 
York Central Railroad and Hudson River 
Day Line boats to Poughkeepsie; 2 hours 
from New York; plots are $600seach ; sale 
is by subse ription to certified people only. 
Edward C. Dayton, Realty Specialist, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Simply Furnished COUNTRY HOME 
150 for vacation 
High ques restful location. 
MASON BERRY, La Fayette, N. Y. 
Furnished home for rent 
Lake George on large estate. 11 rooms, 
3 baths, beautiful grounds, solophone, Sa open 


ore laces. tennis court,bathing beach.Address 
AGNELL, 24 East 63d St., New York. 











I ake George Cottages and Bungalows for 
4 sale or rent. Attractively furnished. Rent 
from $300 to $1,000 for season. Address Wm. 
E. Walton, Glenburnie-on-Lake George, N.Y, 





Pleasant. 
SW furnished 
cottages for rent ; beautiful location, conveni- 
ent, fishing, boating, bathing .$100-$350 season. 
H. Cowing, 364 Orange St., New Haven, Conn. 





FOR SALE : 
City Lot, Coney Island Ave., Brevity s.¥ | 3 


Any reasonable offer considered. Address 
OWNER, 27 Easterly Ave., Auburn, N. Y. 


FOR SALE . 
Farm 98 Acres Beautiful 


House 12 rooms, 2 large halls, steam heat, 

mostly hardwood floors, 2 large piazzas, 2 large 

barns. Hen house, granary. Ice house filled. 

Buildings fine re = Schools, churches near 

y: Phone and *. D. at door, ddress 
of, G. Ballston Spa R. D. 2, N. ¥ 


For Sale, at Burnside, N. Y. 


Brick house, 15 rooms, 4 porches ; large barn ; 

32 acres of land, pond, small woods extend- 
ing to river. On State road. For perticulngs 
address Miss BertTHA Crist, Burnside, N. Y. 








ry.O REN T—Furnished House, modern 

improvements. Shady lawn and garden— 
some fruit. Beautiful location. $300 for sea- 
son. Address B. Peck, North Chatham,.N. Y. 


ORANGE COUNTY, N. Y. 


Attractive country home, 10 rooms and bath. 
= acres, 8 buildings, beautiful scenery. $9,50( 
J. EXNER, 112 23d Street, Elmhurst, L. L 


FOR SALE 


“Camp Hill,” Mount Ivy, N. Y. 


Colonial house, 11 rooms, 4 large, ol4-fash- 
ioned open +> garage. Teo $15,000. 
37 miles from City Hall, 1 hour 20 minutes 
from New York, in the heart of the Rama) DOB, 
Rockland County, N. Y. 125 acres, including 
60 acres beautiful woodland, 45 acres tillable 
flelds. Pear and apple orchard ; well, s ring, 
2 streams: elevation 700 feet ; wonderful 
building site. Apply to W. N. BURDICK. 

24 Berkeley Avenue, Orange, N. J. Tel. 1759. 


SCARSDALE 4 A refined home for rent 

for 4 summer months 
10 rooms, 3 baths, porches, gardens, a, 
garage with rooms, tennis court. Price $1,000 
per month. ANGELL & Co., Scarsdale, N. Y 











PENNSYLVANIA 
Mt. Pocono, Pa. For rent or sal 


“ : a re geet hy 
cottages, eM Pik and hotels with improve- 
ments. E. E. RWIN, Mt. Pocono, Pa. 


COUNTRY HOME and 
APPLE ORCHARD 


Twelve miles from the 
F or Sale heart of Philadelphia, 


In one of the most desirable suburban resi- 

dent sections. 124 acres, excellent buildings 

Has one of the finest apple orchards in t ne 
t, fifty acres in bearing trees. Remaining 

Jan i in high state of cultivation. A country 

home = will be a big profit producer. 

»klet mailed on request. 
J.C. BOGAN: Drexel Building, Philadelphia. 











RHODE ISLAND 











FOR SALE 
WAUKEYA FARM 


Situated on the New York and Boston Turn- 


ike, 145 miles from New York City. Ideally 
oca’ near Westerly, Rhode Island. 250 
acres of land. Old-fashioned house (se years 
old), remodeled, keeping the old lines and 
original shape. Barn, garage, shade and fruit 
trees in abundance. Must be seen to 
appreciated. Farm Bulletin free on request. 


WILLIAM A. WILCOX, Farm Specialist, Westerly, R. 





6°s untry Lovers. Fine old house for rent. 

Delightfully located in ozone belt, Rhode 
—* near Conn.line. Comfortably furnished 
laces, no modern improvements. Season 
Sts Attractive privileges, garden plot. wood, 
e, making living expense small. Inter- 


fo etails on application. 4,879; Outlook. 





VERMONT 





° FOR SALE-— 
Cazenovia, N. Y. Several magnificent 
building lots, on high ground, extensive lake 
view. 1 mile from station, stores, etc. A bar- 
gain if sold quickly for cash, Owner, Box 93. 


SHELTER ISLAND, N. Y. 


Furnished cottages for rent and sale. 
Country homes and farms for sale. 





Ralph G. Duvall, Shelter Island Heights, N.Y, 





FOR SALE At Cy, ee VT. 
Lake Champlain, 
10 room cottage, garage, icehouse, spring 
suet fruit trees, 2 ac 
‘Ausrix, Reynolds Terrace., Orange, N.J. 





e GEERYGLEN 

Sona gy = 
s ve. 10 win. 
utes’ walk Brandon —y “In Beautiful 
Brandon,” Rutland County. Dr. O. A. GER, 


DORSET. VT. .. E9E SANE, » 


7 rooms, fireplace, bath, sleeping-porch, 








town water, garden, 1 acre. 80 smaller 
bungalow, 2 bedrooms. Picturesque village, 
leasant colon , golf, library, church. 
. CARHAR ' care Frank Suter, Rosslyn, Va, 





AKE CHAMPLAIN, VT. a 

South Hero station, Rutland R. k. To 

rent, private cottage, on open lake, Fly fur- 

niahod | living-room, stone fireplace, four bed- 

8, large sleeping-porch i canvas. 

All ‘kitchen conveniences, ice, boat, etc. sup- 

= Ly» $125 June, $150 ay, me Xt 
ugust 1st. H. G ARD) 

120 in0 Liberty 8t., New York Sits” 





Lake Champlain, Vermont 


CAMP TO RENT 


Malletts Bay, Coates Island 
6 miles from Burlington, one-half mile across 
bay from McVicars Camp. 6-room furnished 
bungalow with 4 bedrooms, bathroom, tub, 
running hot and cold water, 3 screen 
porches, E: GEORGE _ SABIN, M.D, 
244 Main St., Burlington, Vt. 


+, FOR SALE or TO 
Lake Champlain RY:NT Separataly 


Four modern, furnished houses, seven niles 
from St. Albans, Vt. Dock, bathing ne oa - 
Apply Dr. MELVILLE, St. Petersburg, ! 


yy o Rent—-S-coem bungalow and 5-room cot- 
otal nen, at Lake Dunwore, 

ys on beautiful lake near large hotel. Mrs. 
Hawkins, 68 Westland Ave.,Boston, Mass. 











Green Mts. For 
Manchester, Vt. rent furnished house, 
10 rooms, 2 baths; gai ce. 3 rooms. Run- 
ning eer electricity. untry club, links. 
Miss LIMERICK, 1713 Pine St, Phila. Pa 





Marlboro, Vt., near Brattleboro 
Beautiful Stone Bungalow 


exceptionally well built. 8 acres. High alti- 
tude. Fine view Green Mountains. State road. 
Wonderful pine grove; 5 open fireplaces. 
Hot and cold running water in four bedrooms, 
bath, furnace, laundry. Price $6,000. Bar. 

in. Exchange or terms. Particulars J. L. 

ACOBS, 480 Lexington Ave., New York C ity. 


To Rent, Woodstock 1,5 RONT 


genuine old house, refitted, but atmosphere 
retained. Fi may rook, sleeping tent, 2 
Ry cturesque, — 





bathrooms, 
the Ottauguechee River. App ai 
Dr. Brackett, 166 Newbury St., ton, Mass, 





VIRGINIA 
For sale or rent, town 
Warrenton, Va. ini “country proper 
ties of exceptional merit, in the exclusive 
Warrenton, Plains and Middlebur; 


sections. Pre-war prices. For particulars ad- 
dress F. Scorr Carter & Co., Warrenton, Va. 








WASHINGTON 


A 15-Acre Apple Orchard—For Sale 
10 Miles East of Spokane, Wash. 


Write SOPHIE BEAUMONT, Green Bay, Wis. 








WEST VIRGINIA 
FOR RENT 2X#, JULY and 


Eight-room cottage ae. eo of 
mountain town, eight miles from Harper's 
Ferry, sixty miles from Washington, National 
Highway. References. Address 

Box 158, Charles Town, W. Va. 











Property Wanted 
WANTED TO BUY OR LEASE 


FOR LONG TERM 

property suitable for camp, on water, acces- 
ible to railroad. Preferably in Wisconsin. Ad L- 
dress L. M. 





G., 81 Lud-ow St., Yonkers, N 


WANTED—TO RENT 


either a house or store for tea-room in summer 
resort or along auto highway. 4,771, Outlook. 








Country Board 


ADULTS ON ORANGE 
Wanted @O0NTY FAEM, by inly 
who has two double rooms and one single 
room. Conveniences. No d Good eques- 
trian roads. Golf within oney 3 ‘motoring dis- 
tance. R 4,778, Outlook. 
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RAY MOND-WHITCOMB 


3 CRUISES 





A Summer Cruise 
THE LANDS of THE 
MIDNIGHT SUN 


Iceland :: The North Cape 
The Fjords of Norway 


Sailing direct from New York 
June 25, 1921 


and visiting, also, Scotland, 
Holland, Belgium and 
England 


$850 and upward 


Send for illustrated booklet. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


22 Beacon Street, Boston 











cru rere 
=a 4 7 ~~ e— 


Spend Your Summer 


EUROPE 


Small Groups 
Scholarly Leadership 
Interesting Itineraries 
Weekly Sailings 

Write for further details to 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
15 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 


England, Beautiful North Wales 


Two ladies, long experience in a girls’ board- 
ing school, will chaperon three or four girls 
to England sailing about June 8th, returning 
mid-September. One month London visiting 
places of interest in and around city. Motor 
tour threugh Shakespeare’s country, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, Warwick, Kenilworth, en route 
North Wales. Will take house probably Dol- 
geiley pictugenene old world town, five weeks. 
Motorings through entire country visiting 
Edwardian castles, Harlech, Conway, Car- 
narvon. Opportunities golf, tennis, fishing, 
boating, bathing. Some social life. 

Address 4,889, Outlook. 


EUROPE 1921 


Parties enrolling now. Moderate 
prices. Most interesting routes. 
Great success 1920. 

TEMPLE TOU 65-A Franklin St., 

Boston, Mass. 
SUMMER TOU 8th season. Small 
private party. 70 
days. London to Naples. Auto Geneva to Nice. 
Mrs. Nelson B. Chester, 420W .121st St.,N.Y.C. 


GO TO EUROPE IN 1921 


AT MY EXPENSE by organizing a 
small erty. Babcock’s European Tours, 1137 
Dean 8t., Brooklyn, N. Y. Established 1900. 

































Steamship Reserva- 
tions, Rail and Pullman 
Tickets, e and Ac- 
cident Insurance, European 
Railway Tickets, Hotel Reser- 
vations andGeneral Information 
We prepare itineraries and 
quote costs for independent 
travel in America, Europe, Ori- 
ent, South America, Bermuda. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS CO, 
TRAVEL DEPT. 
65 Broadway, N. Y. 









A 








Bonnie Scotland 


Calls You 


HIS year take a 
tour through the 
Western High- 
lands and Islands 
of Scotland — a 
holiday you will 
never forget— 
healthful, happy, 
every day a won- 
der and delight. 
The haunts of Bonnie Prince Charlie, 
Flora Macdonald, and the scenes of the 
wild clan feuds of olden times—where 
the keen wind blows free over the 
heather hills and lochs so famous in 
romantic song and story. Scenery un- 
surpassed in Europe, steeped in romance 
and ancient lore, but modern in its regard 
for the comfort and convenience of the 
tourist. 


The old country calls you to health 
and pleasure—to a holiday without a 
peer, and let our chain of Royal Mail 
Steamers introduce you to the wonder- 


land of Scotland’s Bens and Glens. 
Circular Tours by Royal Mail Steam- 


ers Colomba, etc., from Glasgow via 
Ardrishaig, Islay, Oban, Staffa and Iona. 
Ballachulish for Glencoe, Fort William, 
Caledonia Canal and Inverness—a ro- 
mantic round of scenery, history, health, 
beauty, and grandeur. 

Illustrated Booklet mailed free 

for 5 cents, U. S. A. stamps. 


DAVID MACBRAYNE, LTD. 
Royal Mail Steamers 

119 Hope Street, Glasgow, Scotland 

——————————— 


EUROPE Whe Batherine Locke 


Current Topic Tour 
Sailing in June. Exclusive,delightful. Address 
Katherine Pantlind, 110 Morningside Drive, N. Y. City 


SEE EUROPE 


Five weeks with Prof. Otto Bond, Chicago 
University. Brittany, Paris, the battlefront, 
motoring in the Chateau country, the Pyre- 
nees. “ With the understanding also.” 
INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 
65-A Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


2 Months’ Tour to France, 
Belgium, Holland and England 


July and August. Very limited and exclusive 
party. Escort native of Holland, 
speaks language of every country, 
extensive traveler. 
Write for details. Rela Van Messel 
Party now forming. 206 W. 69th, N. Y. City 

















HE beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning “ Outlook” to 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traffic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for full information. 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 





Hotels and Resorts 
MAINE 


UMMER at DEER ISLE, ME. 
\) Furnished houses and roon:s and board. 
Fine autoing ; deep-sea fishing and boating. 
A summer at Deer Isle means rest. A fine 
health resort. Cuts of houses furnished on 
request. Prices reasonable. If interested, cor- 
respond with Board of Trade, Deer Isle, Me. 











MAINE 





Onset } opened ig beanfors May 1. 
row ing. Plen ream 
and chick Rai : ble. , 





tes r 
iven. Correspondence solicited. JACKSON 
HOLT, North Waterford, Me. P. O. Box 12. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
If You Are Tired or Need a Change 


you cannot find a more comfortable place in 
New England than 


THE WELDON HOTEL 


GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


It affords all the comforts of home without 
extravagance. 


WHITE HOUSE INN 


91 Elm Street, Northampton, Mass. 
Season June 24 to Sept. 10. Reservations may 
made now. Detailed information upon 
application to Mrs. M. V. BURGESS. 


NEW YORK 


ADIRONDACKS 
Interbrook Lodge and Cottages 


Wonderful location, in spruces and pines. 
Beautiful illustrated booklet. $18 to $20. 
M. E. LUCK, Dp. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Hotel Le Marquis 


12 East 31st Street 
New York 


Combines every convenience and home 
comfort, and commends itself to people of 
refinement wishing to live on American Plan 
and be within easy reach of social and dra- 
matic centers. 


Rates with Illustrated Booklet gladly sent 
upon request. Under KNOTT Management 


HOTEL JUDSON 53, Washing- 


* ton Square 
adjoining Judson Memorial Church. 

with and without bath. Rates $3.50 per day, 
including meals. Special rates for two weeks 
or more. tion very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 


VERMONT 


NHESTER, VT. “ The Maples,” Delight- 
ful summer home. Cheerful, large, airy 
rooms, pure water, bath, hot and cold; broad 
jiazza, croquet, fine roads. Terms reasonable. 
fs. exchanged. The Misses SARGEANT. 


WYOMING 
WYOMING 


Trapper Lodge 


An all season stock ranch. Good water, 
table, and our own garden in season, fishin 
and saddle horses. Camp OUTDOORS WIT 
COMFORT in the Big Horn Mountains. 
Reservations all the en Address 

WYMAN & SONS, Shell, Wyoming. 















































Apartments 


Furnished Apartment 

FOR SUMMER AT Haverford,Pa. 
Suitable tor 2 or 3 adults. 5 rooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, kitchen, yeeeey porch, first floor. 
Beautiful surroundings, Rent 150 per month. 
References. Address Box 84, Haverford, Pa. 


TO LET TWO LARGE ROOMS 
AND BATH 

Furnished or unfurnished, by month or 

ear, suitable for couple or doctor’s office, 

easonable. Also drawing-room floor of five_ 

rooms, bath and kitchen. $300a month. Ap- 

ply owner, 42 West 53d .St., New York City. 


Health Resorts | 
Rock Lodge HealthFarm 

















STOC OLM, N. J. 
A unique place where over-worked and run- 
own business and professional men in 


health and strength. Open all the year. Sani- 
tary new buildings. Modern equipment. Su- 
perior accominodations. The three weeks’ 
supervised course, one adapted to each 
individual, assures the maximum benefits in 
the minimum time. Rates $100 per week in- 
clude all charges: physical examination, 
medical care, treatment, training, exercises, 
riding horses, baths, massage, etc. Under the 
personal direction of Dr. B. F. ROLLER 
(physician, surgeon and athlete), 260 West 
72d Street. New York City. 
The Ideal Place for Sick 


LIN D EN People to Get Well 


Doylestown, Pa. |ay institution devoted to 
the personal study and specialized treat- 
ment of the in valid. Massage, Electricity, 
Hydrotherap.. Apply for circular to 
Rosert Lierixcort Waren, M.D. 4 











Sanford Hall, est. 1841 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 


_ Comfortable, homelike surround- 
ings; modern methods of treatment; 
competent nurses. 15 acres of lawn, 
rk, flower and vegetable gardens. 
‘ood the best. Write for booklet. 


Sanford Hall Flushing New York 


The Bethesda W™'te tJ#!ns- 


A private sanitarium for invalids and aged 
who need care. Ideal surroundings. Address 
for terms Alice Gates Bugbee, M.D. Tel. 241. 








BOARD AND ROOMS 
FAMILY (children) wanted for summer on 
farm in Berkshire hills. Edith T. Grant, 
Clearwater Farm, Charlemont, Mass. 
LADIES visiting New York, professional 
women, students, transient or permanent, 
June-October. Apply School for Girls, 17 East 
86th St. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


_ COOKING for PROFIT. Earn handsome 
income; home cooked f catering, tea 
room, etc. Correspondence course. m. 
School Home Economics, Chicago. 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH. New 
yd angeutey —-_ I rr the 
e' reen heirs. i .E . 
Fall River, Mass. -_ — 
SPEECHES, lectures, and special articles 
prepared for all occasions. Promp* and careful 
service. 1,000 words, $10. Sanborn and Pierce, 
Studio, 690 Shepard Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


LANTERN SLIDES 


LANTERN slides made and colored. High- 
est grade work. 25 years’ experience. Edward 
Van Altena, 29 West 3&th St., New York City. 


HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 


WANTED —1,500 Railway Traffic Inspec- 
tors; no expsrience ; train for this profession 
through spare-time home study ; casy terms ; 
$110 to $200 monthly and expenses guar- 
anteed, or money back. Outdoors, 1 or 
traveling, under big men who reward ability, 
Get Free Booklet CM-27._ Stand. Business 
Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 

WANTED—Director of Sunday schoo’ ana 
young at work in New Jersey suburban 
church. Position will become vacant at early 
date. Reply, giving experience and refer- 
ences. State compensation expected. 9,716, 
Outlook. 

WOMAN, refined, bright and capable 

high-class Te 





























to represent _hi resort hotel. Such 
hours as applicant has available could be de- 
veten 0, ba og Business = rience aoe 
essential. ri giving qualifications for 
work, etc. 9,720, Outlook. 

Companions and Domestic Helpers 

DIETITIANS, superintendents, cafeteria 
managers, governesses, matrons, house- 
keepers, social workers, aud secretaries, 
Miss Richards, Providence, Kast Side Box 5. 
Boston, Fridays, 11 tc 1, 16 Jackson Hall, 
Trinity Court. Address Providence. 

PLACEMENT BUREAT for employer and 
employee. Housekeepers, matrons, dietitians. 

overnesses, attendants, pocgeinaen, moter . 
felpers. 51 Trowbridge St., Cambridge, Mass, 

NURSERY governess wanted who thor- 
oughly understands children ages 4 and 2/4. 

ighest references required. Protestant, 
30-40, robust health, refined, educated, pa- 
tient. Country home, Pennsylvania. Wages 
$80. 9,692, Outlook. 

WANTED —Lady of refinement and educa- 
tion as mother’s assistant with children. 
Apply Mrs. Karran, 75 Fulton S8t., N. Y. City. 

WANTED—Nurse and mothers’ helper. 
Experienced. References required. Subur- 
ban. 9,701, Outlook. 

Teachers and Governesses 

TEACHERS WANTED—College luates 
for all departments of schools and colleges. 
September vacancies. Special terms for ear] 
enrollment. THE INTERSTATE TEACH- 
ERS’ AGENCY, Macheca Building, New 
Orleans, La. 

NURSERY governess. ‘ittle girls 6, 11, and 
12 years. Mountains in sum:ner. Some knowl- 
edge of music and ability to row and swim 
desirable. Mrs. Samuel B. Scott, 2106 Spruce 











(ate of The Walter Sanitarium) 








St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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* é OTOGRAPHERS, when they exai wot 
e - ° . j 
Retail Price $ Quality of Material ine ascene on the ground glass of the per’ 
Red ed e and Workmanship cameras, find the image inverted. A ne Ver 
e uct fA Maintained invention, described in the “Photo-Era Nak 
Special Shoes $10 00 | Special Shoes $6 00 consists of spectacles which, reversi! We 
nd Workmanship * Stylish and Durable ° the image again, enable the wearer disc 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN see the scene in an upright positio gre; 
THE STAMPED PRICE IS W. L. DOUGLAS PERSONAL GUARANTEE The spectacles are worn like any othe: isla 
: THAT THE SHOES ARE ALWAYS WORTH THE PRICE PAID FOR THEM and should prove a boon to people w Tou 
YOU CAN ALWAYS They are the best known shoes in the find it difficult to see the reality befo mos 
SAVE MONEY BY WEARING || World. Sold in 107 W.L.Douglas stores, them when it is presented upside dow Hal 
W L.DOUGLAS SHOES direct from the factory to you at only Nev 
SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY |] one profit, which guarantees to you the he Cunard Line evidently has fai 
TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT best shoes that can be produced, at the in the future of transatlantic travel. “ 
a pure cost. baclpersati pay is building thirteen new liners, whi libr 
One the reta® pesce are stamped on the when completed will give the compa poo 
bottom of all shoes before they leave total t bone 6 lt, 8 ~~ 
the factory, which is your protection a Cote? commas C sss . : 
against unreasonable profits. eral of the new steamers will each car org 
W. L. Dougl h ecietete 2,500 passengers. A new feature of o its 
i. SugEt Cate ane Ghesminy Se of them is described as a garden loun as | 
best shoe values for the money in this “H ater the Gam and é os 
country. They are made of the best and Her passengers enjoy ] ‘ 
finest leathers that money can buy. air amid surroundings typical of an \ ture 
They combine quality, style, work- English garden. Cold winds and r: they 
manship and wearing qualities equal will not interfere with the comfort libr 
to other makes selling at higher prices. those seeking the tranquillity of th: shel 
They are the leaders inthe fashion resting-places, for they are inclosed w mat 
centers of America. The prices are the same everywhere; | «7; ding windows.” 
they cost no more in San Francisco than they do in NewYork. O 
W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the highest paid, One of the few recorded occasic vint 
skilled shoemakers, under the direction and supervision when Whistler was “floored” is m» stuf 
W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES of experienced men, all working with an honest deter- | tioned in a magazine article about ° of 
Gest enor VALUES mination to make the best shoes for the price that | artist. He once said to an inquisit reat 
Ff HE MONEY ! . . 
THIS COUNTRY money can buy. model who had asked him where he y | Life 
C A U T | oO inolet, we having W. L. born (he was secretive as to the d | Bea 
ouglas shoes. The name * : “ : ’ 
and price is plainly stamped on the sole. Be careful and place of his birth), “My child, Ty | two 
to see that it has not been changed or mutilated. not born. I came from on high.” A the 
the model answered, with a wit as k« seve 
W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over ap ‘ aa Pe 
FPOC ace Ceajers besides our own stores, as Whistler’s, “I should have suppo kill 
your local dealer cannot supply you, : 
take no other. x make. Order, direct from President you came from below.” | of k 
e factory. nd for e ing how y * h . ; 
to order shoes by mail, postage free. 167' Spark ot. en thee. — : — 
Do the world’s islands take a disr 
= = 
7 HELP WANTED _ SITUATIONS WANTED SITUATIONS WANTED SITUATIONS WANTE ture 
Teachers and Governesses Companions and Domestic Helpers Teachers and Governesses Teachers and Covernesse: joul 
'ED—Comy : : , 7 sae NOK 8 . vi pacher (i 

WANTED—Competent teachers for public SECRETARY-COMPANION or similar PRINCETON senior wishes position as BOSTON private school teacher (F busi 
and private schools. Calls coming every day. sition rot Fe enneetiee ability FR PRceore om tutor or companion during next summer. | woman) desires summer position in: a 
Benc for circulars. Albany Teachers’ Agency, vealiiice of gentiowoman are ye first impor- foonstomed to outdoor life and sports. 9,659, a ee eS com] is t 

pany, N. eer . + Flee, . 
: a, sae to country or traveling. ee y mye as councilor for boys’ = | tees So professor, Spenty- the 
— z . wan oung man experienced in s will tutor or companion. ree ye s 
SITUATIONS WANTED WOMAN employed as housemother in | work and’ sil phases of comm activities. Or- | Europe. Speaks four languages. ”~ 
boys’ private school wishes position for sum- | ganized two camps and developed them suc- | references. 9,723, Outlook. | two 
Professionai Situations mer, care of house or children. 9,714, Outlook. | cessfully. Well educated. Best of references. YOUNG woman with two years’ suc: | Wit 

PROTESTANT clergyman open for sum- EXPERIENCED trained nurse maid would | 9,664, Outlook. experience as teacher wishes employm: | 1 
mer supply or more permanent work. Ample | like position in Middle or Far West. Best EXPERIENCED primary teacher desires | summer. Would tutor children or foul 
wr a on sani » references. 9,705, Outlook. — tutoring od as a - ~ ed Companion for adul Bost 4 Rn | yee 

ORGANIST an ANISTE, Presbyterian, ? : a " months. ill help sew. 9,665, Outlook. Address iss J. hiton, City } u 
desires church position. Location and organ Pn ane ny Moe wd = prem Wa ma CULTURED woman, college graduate, | School, Rochester, N. Y. q and 
considered. References. 9,727, Outlook. or chaperon. 9,706, Outlook. — _—- West, desires Le oe mage P My —- —- teacher, sy . 

- ‘ , eave city for summer, as camp councilor, or | fall, college or school in or near New 
Business Situations REFINED, cultivated Stan well like | companion at summer home OF resort. Likes 9,735, Outlook. ees the 

SECRETARIAL POSITION, or as com- | Position as companion, Soe tae Best young people. Minimum compensation. Ref- YOUNG woman, university student, « be ¢ 
panion-secretary, in New York, desired by | Manager. Prefer w ers amily. Best | ences exchanged. 9,707, Outlook. position governess, companion, for su: 
woman of refinement and. education; trust- references. 9,700, Outlook. , MASTER of private school, 30, in the intelli- | 9,730, Outlook. ture 
worthy ; typist; references, 4,628, Outlook. PROFESSIONAL MAN (doctor) wishes to | gence service on French battle fronts, would SKILLED tutor desires position as t« 

LEHIGH UNIVERSITY STUDENT, hav- 4 2¢t a8 traveling companion to several young | go to Europe as tutor or companion. Moder- § of English, July and August, in forei . 
ing comfortable new five passenger Stearns- | en gong > Europe for summer months. | ate knowledge of French. 9,708, Outlook. family. 9,719, Outlook. W 
Knight touring car, desires position as chauf- | 9,639, Outlook. , GOVERNESS wishes position with hard of UTOR — Mathematics and_ Eng) “No 
feur for summer months. eferences given, CULTURED New England woman desires | hearing child. Can give lip reading lessons. | country home. Highest New York refer i 
Address C. 8. Satterthwait, Lehigh Univer- | housekeeper’s position in gentlemen ‘3 —- In writing kindly state salary. Best refer- | 9,733, Outlook. Yea 
sity, Bethlehem, Pa. ‘ : soem —s oe lity woul ences. 9,704, Outlook. SUMMER position by woman artist. tl 

POSITION as HOSTESS in summer hotel | °€ 4ppreciated. = 9,429, Vutlook. F YOUNG woman interested in journalism | versitygraduate,experienced teacher,m 1€) 
or inn wanted by young woman with several PO ae Seaeeene Seek emmegt _ desires connection with first rate institution. | Fond of children and outdoors. 9,737, Ou Voc: 
years’ executive experience in camp an 1on as waitresses . Dm ¢ ae 2 Has had teaching and businessexperience, and WANTED, by Sargent uate, p 
ranch. 9,713, Gut look. ; L. L., 67 Wildwood Ave., Newtonville, Mass. | offers services for instruction. 9,702,Outlook. || athletic director im ~ Uy or bom stra 
,_WOMAN | desires out-of-town position. GRADUATE nurse, refined, sunny disposi- TEACHER, New England young lady, | September. 9,745, Outlook. 

Executive ability, 12 years’ ex yerience, under- J tion, no relatives, will take intelligent care possessing intelligence, enthusiasm, energy, REFINED college graduate, traveli: our 
stands bookkeeping, capable directing organ- | of lady or gentleman. Good traveler, finest | and optimism. No degrees. ves nature | perience, social entertainer, Parisian F) lette 
ization, excellent ch aracter. Best reference. | credentials. 9,729, Outlook. and music. Summer position as tutor, travel- | would tutor, be companion or secreta | 

$,715, Outlook, _ . YOUNG woman desires position as com- | ing companion, or secretary. 9,699, Outlook. | summer. References. 9,747, Outlook. tur 

SECRETARY —Young woman, experienced, § »anion-secretary ; can drive car. Best refer- POSITION wanted in June to October, a YOUNG woman, college graduate. | trat 
desires position in school or college. Refer- | e ies. 9,736, Outlook. tutorship. Columbia graduate, master’s de- | rienced teacher, desires tutoring positi at 
ee ee ae , scoll LADY well qualified to act as chaperon gree. 9,710, Outlook. summer months. 9,750, Outlook. to ¢ 

7. UNI NG— Experienced college woman | wishes position for summer months. Excel- FRENCH }. 4 q ’ *h- 
pon Fd wt Fi in the East, im- | lent references. 9,739, Outlook. er, excellent ae Mn meg ag MISCELLANEOUS abse 

OUIALOLY. 9, 1s, ° PRIMARY <eacher_wishes position with | Summer. Chaperon, tutoring, private secre- r 

YOUNG man desires rosition of superin- | family going abroad. References. Drawer J, | tary. Would travel. 9,721, Outlook. oak thant. pal A. ow bs as 
tendent or assistant ir boys’ institution, or in | 5. Norwalk, Conn. REFINED young college student desires | gices. 309 West 99th St. Q the 
churck. work among young people. Would YOUNG woman, linguist, many years’ for- | Summer position as tutor and companion to WANTED—Defective to | 
tutor. Experienced. 9,748, Outlook. eign residence, nursing experience, desires | boy or boys in private family. Athletic. Add W.P vii oN 
Som \ Db in return for passage to France to act as | Good references. 9,734, Outlook. en a , Ui 

panions asd Domestic Helpers uide, secretary, companion, or governess. SWISS, Ph.D., twenty-eight, Protestant, BOYS wanted, 500 wanted to se s “Ww 

COLLEGE woman, business experience, eferences. 9,742, Outlook 4 languages, athletic, officer, physical direc- | Outlook each week. No investment nece e 
wishes position with travel - By YOUNG woman, collece graduate, desires | tor, two years’ teaching experience, desires | Write for selling plan, Carrier Depart | Ic 
summer. Chaperon, secretary. or executive | in return for transportation to act as com- | position as tutor (traveling). References | The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth j 
work. 9 744, Outlook. panion to one or more persons traveling to | exchanged. 9,749, Outlook. New York City. | U} 

WANTED, in June, by colleze instructor | Colorado or adjacent States in June. Refer- INTELLIGENT and accomplished young EXPERIENCED teacher, Bryn ro 
who has crossed Atlantic several times. posi- | ences. 9,741, Outlook. woman in excellent health, competent to | graduate, will chaperon and tutor tw¢ two 
tion a3 companion, nurse maid, or chaperon ; SUPERVISING housckeeper wishes posi- | tutor children between seven and fourteen | at family cam aine, July, August. Jc 
merely for the vovage to Europe. 9,751, | tion hospital or institution. Experienced. | years and to participate in and chaperon | reasonable. ferences exchanged. 

Outlook. Best references. 9,743, Outlook. their amusements. 9,731, Outlook. Outlook. how 
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portionate share in making the world’s 
history? Perhaps an argument could be 
made for the affirmative side of the 
question. The British Isles, of course, 
would be the foremost exhibit; then, 
perhaps, would come Japan, or possibly 
Venice; Corsica, as the birthplace of 
Napoleon, would be included; and the 
West Indies, as the scene of Columbus’s 
discoveries. Curiously enough, three 
great military geniuses were born on 
islands — Napoleon, Wellington, and 
Toussaint L’Ouverture; while a fore- 
most American statesman, Alexander 
Hamilton, was born in the island of 
Nevis, in the West Indies. 


“A mere collection of books is not a 
library—a bookshop is a collection of 
books,” says James F. Willis in a book 
called “Bibliophily.” “A library is an 
organism that develops with the soul of 
its owner; it is furnished progressively 
as his spiritual life progresses. There 
are men who are book-buyers, and cul- 
tured gentlemen who buy books; and 
they differ widely: the quality of a 
library depends upon who fills the 
shelves. A real man’s library is not 
made; it grows.” 


Omar’s inquiry, “What is it that the 
vintners buy, one half so precious as the 
stuff they sell?” must come to the mind 
of many an ardent sportsman as he 
reads this advertisement in “Country 
Life” of London: “To BE Let, the most 
seautiful Place on the River Wye, with 
two miles of Salmon-fishing, including 
the famous Llanthomas Water, in which 
seventeen fish, weighing 308 Ibs., were 
killed in one day by one rod. Two packs 
of hounds and three golf courses in the 
neighborhood.” 





The nomenclature of the motion-pic- 
ture world is amusing. A dramatic 
journal prints the following: “One of the 
busiest film factories on the West Coast 
is the Although the lot is one of 
the largest in the world, limited stage 
space at first made it possible for only 
two companies to work on the lot. 
Within the next two weeks, however, 
four companies will be shooting fea- 
tures. Pauline Fredericks, Hayakawa, 
and Gasnier have all shot a picture on 
the lot. Soon the four companies will 
be on the lot shooting super-special fea- 
tures.” 








Writing of “Talk and Talkers” in the 
“North American Review,” Mr. J. B. 
Yeats says of the Irish peasants that 
they have a poetical and many-colored 
vocabulary, and that “though it be a 
strange thing to say, it may be that 
our best conversation is that of the un- 
lettered peasants.” The imaginative 
turn that their phrases take he illus- 
trates by the remark of a servant girl 
to a priest on his return from a long 
absence, when she said to him that she 
was glad he was back, for, said she, 
“the color of loneliness was in the air.” 





Uncle Ed (as reported by “Pickup” )— 
“Well, Johnny, how do you spell giraffe?” 

Johnny—“G-i-r-a-f-e.” 

Uncle—“The dictionary spells it with 
two f’s.” 

Johnny—“Well, uncle, you asked me 
how I spelled it.” 
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N the West there are a hundred wonder- 
regions awaiting you this vacation- 
time—each different. Send for the free 
book about the place that interests you: 
Colorado—“ The Playground of the Na- 
tion,” and Utah, *“‘ The Promised Land.” 
Rocky Mountain National-Estes Park— 
a natural, wild and beautiful immensity 
of outdoors, a refuge of peaceful beauty, 
a haven of quietness. 

Yellowstone Park—spectacular, mys- 
terious—‘‘ The Wonder- 
Geyser-Land of America.” 

Glacier Park—exciting in its 
vastness, terrific in its gran- 
deur-—home of the Blackfeet 
Indians. 

The West is a fascinating 
picture-book whose pages you 


All the West is Vacation land 
“Write now for free booklet 
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may turn a lifetime and always find some- 
thing new, something thrilling. Beside 
the great parks and Colorado play- 
grounds, there are, for instance, the ro- 
mantic Big Horn Mountains, the histcric 
“ Buffalo Bill” country in Wyoming; 
South Dakota’s Black Hills, the charmed 
land of the Pacific Northwest and glori- 
ous California. 


Go, when your fancy dictates, one 
way and return another, at no extra 
cost—stay as long as you de- 
sire. The map shows how the 
Burlington just naturally fits 
in to advantage. 


P. S. EUSTIS 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
CB.42C R.R. 
Chicago 


























Do you give any thought to the water you 
drink? Do you drink only the purest water 
obtainable? 


“‘Wait,’’ you say, “‘the public water in my 
home is pure. It must be pure—see how 
clear it looks—how good it tastes!’ 


That’s just the trouble—much public water 
looks and tastes pure, hence most people 
think it zs pure. Physicians and other 
scientific men know that bad water may 
often be colorless, clear, of brilliant lustre, 
free from smell or taste, and yet full of 
germs! 


Drinking water that comes from lakes or 
rivers not only contains considerable min- 
eral salts, but also the soluble elements of 
animal and vegetable matter. Filtration 
or other treatment cannot possibly free it 
from all of these impurities. Such water, 
therefore, fails to function properly in 
flushing poisonous wastes from the human 
system. 





What Do You Know About Water? 


What is a really pure water, you ask, and 
where can [ get it? The purest drinking 
water reported by the Unitea States Gov- 
ernment is Paradise Water, which is so 
pure that it contains less than one grain of 
solid and mineral matter in a gallon of 
$8,372 grains! 


Although Paradise Water is not a medici- 
nal or mineral water, physicians recom- 
mend its continued use for many ailments 
where it is necessary to restore the normal 
condition of the digestive tract. It is 
especially beneficial for pecple past mid- 


dle life. 


Paradise is a delightful table water; try 
drinking six glasses of it daily for a month, 
and note its buoyant, up-building effect 
upon your general health. 


Packed in cases of one dozen quarts, two 
dozen pints or three dozen half-pints—all 
full size. Natural or Carbonated. 


Write for free booklet, ‘‘The Story of Paradise Spring,’’ and 
of dealers who handle Paradise Water in your city. 





PARADISE SPRING COMPANY, BRUNSWICK, MAINE 


PARADISE WATER 
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